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Queen Elizaheth Honors 
Fepman Charles Redd 


See Page 3 
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Good condition and weight of your 
stock on arrival at market always pay off. 


Proper handling of your shipments en route 
—feeding, watering and resting at well-timed handling shipments so as to assure satisfactory 
intervals, contribute to satisfactory results. arrival condition. You can depend on us. 


Other important factors are modern equip- WHENEVER YOU SHIP 


ment and watchful maintenance. ..smooth 
and fast movement of stock shipments. And, 


above all, having people experienced in trans- be specif c 


porting stock; people who take a sincere in- : .. 9aY as | ION 
terest in your shipments. 
PACIFIC 


Union Pacific has an enviable record for 
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THE APPAREL WOOL SITUATION: 


A keen look into today's ap- 
parel wool situation and the 
outlook is made in this issue 
by Ruth Jackendoff of The Wool 
Bureau, Inc. Her interesting 
report begins on page 26. 


SPECIAL CONSERVATION SECTION: 


"Wise development and use of 
natural resources, to protect 
the present and future public 
need, and the preservation of 
natural beauty," is the defini- 
tion referred to by Dan Fulton 
in his conservation report on 
page 25. To tie in with Mr. Ful- 
ton's "Conservation in the Range 
Livestock Industry" report, we 
asked those who received ques- 


tionnaires for "This Month's 
Quiz" to answer this question: 
What is Conservation? You will 
find their answers on page 24. 


WHAT IS THE ASPC DOING?: 


An analysis of how the Amer- 
ican Sheep Producers Council 
promotes and advertises your 
products—wool and lamb—is given 
in this issue on page 14. You'll 
also be interested in seeing one 
of the advertisements that has 
been used to advertise lamb in 
the Nation's leading newspa- 
pers. 


THE WOOL-EATING MOTH— 
IS IT FINALLY WHIPPED?: 


A new chemical called Mitin 
may prove to be the long- 
searched for answer to the moth- 
control problem. Read about this 
new chemical and learn all about 
wool-eating moths inthis issue, 
page 16. 


SHEEP DISEASE INFORMATION: 


This month's installment con- 
cerns itself with lice of sheep 
and goats. You will find the 
information beginning on page 
33 of great value to your sheep 
operation. Clip this article 
and save it for future refer- 
ence. 
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“I wish we had this back at the sheep camp. Sure would give the coyotes 


i 


a good scare! 
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SOUTH DAKOTA CONVENTION: 


The annual report of this 20th 
convention of the Western South 
Dakota Sheep Growers Associa-= 
tion appears inthis issue, page 
12. The report is accompanied 
by photographs of the group's 
new officers. 


FREIGHT RATE INFORMATION: 


Auditing freight bills can be 
a very important service to you. 
Learn what you can have done as 
a member of the National Wool 
Growers Association by your As- 
sociation's traffic manager, 
page 34. 


SOCIAL SECURITY INFORMATION: 


Do you have a question regard- 
ing social security? You will 
undoubtedly find the answer to 
any and all questions in this 
month's special social security 
report on page 20. 


PLAN TO ATTEND: 


The 93rd annual NWGA conven- 
tion is not too far off. Begin 
making your plans now to attend. 
You'll get a preview of what you 
can see in the Southwest by 
turning to page 18 inthis issue. 
There is a reservation blank on 
the next page. . .. Fill it out. 

ALL THIS AND PLENTY MORE — IN 
THIS ISSUE! 





1957 
SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


National Association Events 
January 20-23, 1958: National Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, Phoenix, Arizona. 
August 20-21, 1958: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 


Conventions and Meetings 


November 7-9: Oregon Wool Growers’ 
Portland, Oregon. 

November 8-9: Nevada Wool Growers’ 
Ely, Nevada. 

November 10-12: Washington Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, Yakima, Washington. 

November 17-19: Idaho Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Boise, Idaho. 

December 2-4: Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Con- 
vention, San Antonio, Texas. 

December 4-6: Montana Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Miles City, Montana. 

January 6-8, 1958: Utah Wool Growers’ 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

January 5-8, 1958: American National Cattlemen’s 
Convention, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

January 20-23, 1958: National Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, Phoenix, Arizona. 

August 14-15, 1958: California Wool Growers’ 
vention, San Francisco, California. 


Convention, 


Convention, 


Convention, 


Con- 


Shows 

Grand National L. S. Exposition, 
San Francisco, California. 

November 15-20: Golden Spike National L. S. Show, 
Ogden, Utah. 

November 29-December 4: Great Western L. S. Show, 
Los Angeles, California. 

November 29-December 7: International Livestock 
Exposition, Chicago, Lllinois. 

January 10-18, 1958: National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colorado. 

February 7-16, 


November 1-10: 


1958: San Antonio Stock Show & 


Rodeo, San Antonio, Texas. 
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NO TRUCK RATE BOOST by 
4 
Western trucking lines operating be- Ore 
tween the Midwest and the Pacific ter 
Coast failed to receive a 7 percent wil 
rate boost when the Interstate Com- gro 
merce Commission suspended the in- set 
crease (which was to have taken place loc: 
in early October) until May 4. The ule 
ICC is now going to investigate the 
proposal. The suspension was invoked 
after shipper groups protested the rate ( 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA: Hub of the Valley of the Sun. hike proposal. The ICC granted West- 
ern railroads a 7 percent boost in h 
freight rates on August 6. lan 
to 
MEAT PRODUCTION DROPS a 
Commercial production of red meat ing 
. . - in the U. S. dropped 3 percent for the ent 
Plan now to attend the 93rd NWGA Convention in Phoenix o.. sich montne of this sear com. | in 
, pared to the same period in 1956, USDA the 
Convention Bureau Crop Reporting Board figures state. A sta 
Phoenix Chamber of Commerce total of 16,855 million pounds was pro- por 
124 North Second Avenue duced this year compared to a 17,447 


million pound total a year ago. Total 
red meat production for the first eight 
Please reserve the following accommodations for the National Wool Growers months of 1957 shows: beef down 1 per- 


Phoenix, Arizona 








Association convention in Phoenix, Arizona, January 20-23, 1958. cent; veal down 2 percent; pork down 
8 percent; mutton and lamb down 2 

First Choice Hotel: percent; and lard down 8 percent. 

Second Choice Hotel: RECORD AUSTRALIAN CLIP 
I prefer: single _ double twin suite Australia will produce a record wool 














clip of 1603 million pounds during the 

, 1958. current season, according to an Austra- 

lian Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

prediction. This figure is 193 million 

Name pounds higher than last year’s record 
clip of 1410 million pounds. 





Date of Arrival: January ____, 1958. Date of Departure: January 








The Bureau also forecast a probable 
Address slackening in demand for wool during T 
1957-58, but thought that prices would 








$10.08 deposit required if arrival after 6:00 P.M. be maintained at last season’s average oI 
HOTELS AVAILABLE price. ie 
Single Double-Twins Suites (A late report indicates that drought 

Westward Ho (headquarters)....................--.-2------- $10-13 $12-18 $23-50 may reduce the earlier wool production N 

Adams Hotel (Central & Adams)...................--- 10-12 12-14 forecast. ) 

San Carlos Hotel (Central & Monroe).................... | 9-10 A 
Sahara Motor Hotel (First St. & Polk)................ 13-17 16-20 ENTER NEW SYNTHETICS 

Arizona Hotel (14 So. 3rd Ave.) ..........-....------------ 7-8 9-10 At least three new synthetics will hi 

Desert Rose Motor Hotel (3424 E. enter the market next year. Dow Chem- Q 

Van Buren) Deposit Required 1 person $9-12; 2 persons $12-16 ical Company will introduce Zefran be 
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which will be aimed primarily at the 
men’s suit market, for which B. F. 
Goodrich readies Darlan. By late 1958, 
American Cyanamid Company will in- 
troduce Creslan for use in sweaters 
and blankets. These new synthetics 
will be battling DuPont’s Orlon and 
Dacron, Chemstrand’s Acrilan, Union 
Carbide’s Dynel and others. 


W. A. HOLT FILLS NEW POST 


Walter A. Holt, long-time general 
manager of the Pacific International 
Livestock Exposition, has been named 
a member of the executive staff of the 
Oregon Centennial Exposition and In- 
ternational Trade Fair of 1959. He 
will serve as director of buildings and 
grounds for the centennial exposition, 
set to open on a 65-acre site at the 
location of the P. I. building and sched- 
uled to run from 120 to 150 days. 


USDA OFFICIAL PROMOTED 


Martin Sorkin of Hyattsville, Mary- 
land, was recently appointed assistant 
to the Secretary of Agriculture. He 
succeeds Don Paarlberg who recently 
became assistant secretary for market- 
ing and foreign agriculture. Sorkin 
entered government service in 1934. 
In 1954 he became economic advisor to 
the assistant secretary for agricultural 
stabilization, specializing in price sup- 
port work. 


OUR COVER: 
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honorary 








MISSING PERSON 


If you know the whereabouts of 
Juan A. Quintana, you can help a dis- 
tressed mother who has not heard 
from her son for two years. When 
last heard from, Quintana was in Soda 
Springs, Idaho, herding sheep. Mrs. 
Virginia Quintana, 431 East Broad- 
way, Farmington, New Mexico, would 
appreciate knowing anything about 
her son. 











AEC PAYS FOR HORSE 


The Atomic Energy Commission has 
paid $1,000 for a stallion horse owned 
by Floyd Lamb, Alamo, Nevada, 
ranch. The horse apparently received 
burns from atomic fallout after one of 
the early shots in the summer atomic 
test series. The horse is the only do- 
mestic animal known to have been in- 
jured as a result of the 1957 tests. The 
horse was grazing from 20 to 30 miles 
from the Yucca Flat test area. This 
is close to the maximum distance that 
it is expected animals may receive beta 
ray burns from the Nevada test fallout, 
the AEC said. 


GODFREY’S AT COW PALACE 


Premiums at this year’s Grand Na- 


tional Livestock Exposition total 
$93,818, an increase of about $7,000 
from a year ago. The show runs 


through November 10 at the Cow Pal- 
ace in San Francisco. Featured attrac- 
tion is Arthur Godfrey. 


Queen Elizabeth Honors 
Utah’s Charles Redd 


NE of the Nation’s leading sheepmen was honored 
Elizabeth II when she conferred the 
Order 
Charles Redd. The Queen made the presentation on her 
recent visit to Washington, D. C. Mr. Redd was among 


of the British Empire on Utah’s 


15 Americans and a dozen Commonwealth citizens to 


be invested 


in the ancient order of chivalry. 


The 


ceremonies took place in the marbled paneled ballroom of the British Embassy. 
The Queen wore a geranium red wool suit with a satin hat of the same color 
and a small string of pearls at the ceremony. She stood on a red carpeted 
platform (see cover) at one end of the tiny ballroom which was filled to 
capacity by ambassadors of the Commonwealth and friends of those honored. 

Mr. Redd lives in LaSal, Utah. He has been very active in the Utah and 
National Wool Growers Associations. He is a former State senator from Utah’s 
San Juan County. He received this high honor (OBE) as a result of his long 
years of business and social contacts in the interest of fostering Anglo- 


American friendship. 


Queen Elizabeth is somewhat of a rancher in her own right. The Queen 
has three farms, all in the family for generations. On one of her farms, the 
Queen runs Southdown sheep. Some of the rams from the Royal flock have 


been used in building up U. S. Southdown flocks. 
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(Wide World photo.) 








UMBIA 
& SUFFOLK BRED EWES 


Sell on Nov. 18, 1957 


100 head of each breed sell during 
the Golden Spike National Livestock 
Show. Sale begins at 9 a.m. 


Coliseum — Ogden, Utah 


Sponsored by:Columbia Sheep Breeders Assn. 
of America and the American Suffolk 
Sheep Society. 













SHEEP 
CAMPS 


12 and 14 FOOT 


AYA = @) 8) WITH NEW CHASSIS 
One or Two Beds — Pat. 2,701,393 


Business Since 1907 


Wm. E. MADSEN & SONS Mfg. Co. 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 








FOR SALE 


A Limited Number of 


Border Collie 
Sheep Dogs 


* Will Do the Work of 
Two Ranch Hands 

* Wonderful Pets for 
Children 

* Smart, Most Alert 
Dog Alive! 

$50.00 either sex — a 

bargain at any pricel 










PETERSON’S STOCK FARM 


Kerrville, Texas 
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Cattle and Calves on Feed 
October 1, 1957 


HE number of cattle on feed for mar- 
ket in 13 major feeding States— 
9 Corn Belt States and Arizona, 
California, Colorado, and Texas—on 
October 1, was estimated at 3,222,000 
head, according to USDA’s Crop Re- 
porting Board. 

This was a decline of 11 percent from 
the 3,618,000 head on hand a year ear- 
lier and 13 percent below the July 1 
number on feed. In 1956, the number 
on feed increased 7 percent during the 
July-September period. This was the 
first quarterly date this year for which 
there was a decrease from a year ear- 
lier. On July 1, 1957, there was an 
increase of 9 percent from the number 
on feed July 1, 1956, and on both April 
1 and January 1, there were 4 percent 
more than a year earlier. During the 
July-September quarter, the placements 
of cattle and calves on feed in these 
States were 22 percent below those of 
the corresponding quarter last year. 
Marketings during the period were 8 
percent above those during the third 
quarter of 1956. The number of short- 
fed cattle (cattle both placed and mar- 
keted during the quarter) at 114,000, 
was down 37 percent from a year 
earlier. 


letters to the editor— 


The National Wool Grower 
414 Crandall Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Gentlemen: 


Recently I had a phone call from 
a stranger who had come to Steam- 
boat to see our sheep. He spent 
a good part of the day with us, and 
in the end bought a good part of 
our yearling bucks. 

I was interested in how he had 
learned of our flock, and when I 
asked, he said, “You have a listing 
in the NATIONAL WOOL GROWER.” 

I believe you have made a lot of 
improvement in the NATIONAL 
WooL GROWER. The covers are 
much more attractive than they 
were once. We particularly like 
the condensed research news, and 
the articles on sheep diseases and 
management. The only improve- 
ment that we wish for from time 
to time would be a good annual 
index, which would make our old 
files very useful. 


Very truly yours, 


Louis W. Coghill 
10-22-57 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
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nothing measures up to \ Jouk 1 


Max F. Schmitt, president of the Bu- 
reau, spent October in Europe confer- 
ring with various officials of the 
International Wool Secretariat. This is 
his first European tour since he be- 
came president of the Bureau in 1954. 
He is in Europe “for a general inter- 
change of thoughts and ideas about the 
work for wool in the various coun- 
tries.” 

Reprints of Daily News Record stor- 
ies have been received from the Bureau. 
These stories predict strong sales for 
the all-wool tropical in the spring and 
summer of 1958. 

Wool utilization should increase sig- 
nificantly in the United States in fu- 
ture years, Dr. Gerald Laxer, director 


of science and technology for the 


America’s 
finest cars offer 


wool upholstery 








Ts cy 


Bureau, told an American Chemical 
Society group recently. Dr. Laxer said 
increased wool use by mills is contin- 
gent on these two factors: 

(1) Improvements in the efficiency 
and capacity of wool production so that 
more and higher quality domestic wool 
becomes available at prices more com- 
petitive with other fibers. 


2) Reductions in the manufacturing 
products coupled with 
improved performance 
characteristics and styles in the end 
products. 


costs of wool 


new and/or 


Besides these conditions, Dr. Laxer 
that promotional activities and 
an intensive education program at the 
school level will still be needed to in- 
wool’s use. 


said 


crease 





nothing 





7 
measures up to Wool 


A series of “high style” advertisements featuring the numerous superior 


qualities of wool for automobile upholstery has been prepared for three na- 


tional magazines reaching automobile manufacturers and their designers and 


style-leading consumers. 


First ad in the series appeared in the September 16 


issue of Automotive News and will be followed by 12 others (see cut above) 


throughout the year. 


Other advertisements on the same theme will appear 


in the December issues of Vogue and Harper’s Bazaar. 








REX Wheat Germ Oi! 


Settle Ewes Promptly 
More—Earlier Lambs 
Less Dead Lambs 


Guaranteed or money back 
postions 3° «elt Mla 


Write for 
Bulletin No. 7 


VIOBIN 


MONTICELLO, ILLINOIS 


Prevents and cures 
“stiff lamb disease” 











COLUMBIA SHEEP 


The All American Breed 








© For weight & quality fleece 
© For ewe lamb replacements 


USE COLUMBIA RAMS 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
P. O. Box 315, Logan, Utah 
Mr. Alma Esplin, Secretary 

















A foolproof test for white muscle 
disease—that’s what two agricultural 
chemists at the University of Nevada 
claim to have found. The scientists are 


Dr. Walter B. Dye and Dr. Clifton 
Blincoe. The test measures the amount 
of enzyme in the blood. It is normally 
found in the muscle tissue, but is re- 
leased into the blood when tissue dies. 
The researchers said, “After testing 
many lambs and calves, we have yet to 
find a faulty diagnosis. All of the other 
diagnostic methods except postmortem 
examination were only right in a cer- 
tain percentage of cases. And the post- 
mortem could only be performed after 
it was too late to treat. The test not 
only gives a sure diagnosis, and gives 
it in time to prescribe treatments, but 
it gives an estimate of how much 
muscle damage has already occurred.” 
Preparation of a testing kit for veter- 
inarian field use has begun. 

An unidentified lamb disease has 
been uncovered by University of Cal- 
ifornia veterinary researchers. The 
bacteria-caused disease has already 
taken a heavy toll of the lamb flock 
pastured on the Davis Campus. Unlike 
most outbreaks of this sort, the disease 
did not sweep through the flock, caus- 
ing mass deaths. Only lambs were 
affected. Dr. Peter C. Kennedy of the 
School of Veterinary Medicine says it 
is not likely the disease is really new. 
“We're having difficulty in recognizing 
the disease primarily because it has 
been very hard to recover the organ- 
ism from sick animals; this has slowed 
detailed observations,” Dr. Kennedy 
stated. Streptomycin proved to be a 
successful treatment and saved many 
stricken lambs. 

Rabbit resistance to myxomatosis in 
Australia is increasing. Australian 
tests have shown that rabbits survive 
attacks of weaker field strains of the 
virus. They then breed, and some of 
their young possess some resistance to 
the virus. It has been suggested to 
Aussie farmers that they have as many 
rabbits as possible inoculated with the 


virulent standard laboratory strain of 
virus and then put up a big effort to 
clean up survivors. 

Internal parasites can take a heavy 
toll of production even in excellent 
herds and flocks, unless they are con- 
tinually protected. University of Wis- 
consin veterinary scientists have found 
that continued low-level feeding of 
phenothiazine should be practiced rou- 
tinely. Animals can suffer production 
losses because of parasites when no 
other symptoms of infection are pres- 
ent. Sheepmen are recommended to 
feed the worm killing drug in a salt 
mix on feedlot or pasture. In some 
areas specific doses of phenothiazine 
are necessary to combat internal para- 
sites. 

Ten or 12 lambs a season from one 
ewe? That’s the goal of experiments 
now being conducted in the United 
Kingdom. The experimental process 
might be described as a variation of 
artificial insemination. It could be of 
practical worth with high quality stud 
sheep, where the value of the lambs 
could compensate for the trouble and 
labor involved. A sex hormone injec: 
tion into a pedigreed Suffolk ewe in the 
experiment resulted in the growth of a 
much larger number of reproduction 
egg cells than usual. Normal mating 
with a pedigree ram followed in the 
experiment. Then fertilized egg cells 
were removed from the ewe and trans: 
planted into seven non-pedigreed ewes 
of ordinary quality. These seven ewes 
produced 10 lambs between them and 
the original pedigree ewe also gave 
birth to a lamb. Thus 11 
lambs were obtained from one mating 


pedigreed 


The best stage for harvesting sor- 
ghum for a silage is when the seed 
heads reach the medium hard dough 
stage, according to forage crop spe 
cialist Carl Hittle of the University of 
Illinois. Too much acid develops if 
sorghum silage is made when the plants 
are less mature. If sorghum is allowed 
to mature much beyond the hard 
dough stage, the grain will get too hard 
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and will tend to pass right through an 
animal without being digested. 

The ages of puberty and onset of 
senility in any species vary with the 
plane of nutrition and also, in the case 
of sheep, with the month of birth. 
These are the conclusions of T. J. Rob- 
inson of the University of Sydney in 
Australia. He says that generally ani- 
mals reach their peak of reproductive 
activity two years after puberty, main- 
tain this for three or four years in 
sheep and five or six in cattle, and then 
decline in efficiency. Consequently, he 
says, the most efficient ewe flocks are 
those with a maximum proportion of 
ewes aged from three to five years 
(cattle, four to eight years). 


A potential new chemical that re- 
vives diseased plants and causes pota- 
toes to sprout one or two weeks early 
has been discovered by scientists at the 
University of California at Davis. The 
chemical is made by a fungus and is 
called gibberellic acid. In amounts of 
a millionth of an ounce of water, it 
makes some plants grow three times 
taller than untreated ones in just a 
few weeks. 


Diethylstilbestrol, the growth stim- 
ulent that has made strides in the cattle 
feedlot, can now be fed to sheep. Eli 
Lilly and Company of Indianapolis re- 
cently announced it has received a 
green light to market ‘Stilbosol’ for 
sheep. Lilly reports that tests have 
shown increased gains of 25 percent 
by feeding diethylstilbestrol to sheep. 
Gains of 15 percent have been made on 
reduced feed. 


Authoritative information on the use 
of salt in nutrition and management 
with beef cattle and sheep is presented 
in brief but complete form in the Salt 
Institute’s new booklet “Salt in Ani- 
mal Nutrition.” There is a_ special 
article in the booklet entitled “Salt for 
Beef Cattle and Sheep” that will prove 
of interest to you. The booklet is avail- 
able free on request from the Salt 
Institute, 33 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 2, Illinois. 
there have been 
reports published on 
science’s progress in the historic effort 
to obtain fresh water from the salty 


Speaking of salt, 


some recent 


seas. Spurred on by drought, booming 
population, and vastly expanding in- 
dustrial usage, researchers may be 
approaching the outer threshold of 
success, reports state. Of course, the 
real trick to converting salt water to 
fresh water is to do it cheaply. In the 
U. S., the Pacific Gas & Electric Com- 
pany has spent over $44 million on a 
plant at Morro Bay, California, to con- 
vert ocean water to fresh water for its 
giant steam boilers. It has a capacity 
of 144,000 gallons a day. Even at a 
cost of $1.96 per 1,000 gallons for the 
converted water—compared with 25 
cents a thousand for San Francisco 
municipal water—the company figures 
it is cheaper to distill sea water than 
to sink wells or build dams. But con- 
verted water will have to be produced 
much more cheaply before it will inter- 
est either the householder who pays 
around 30 cents a thousand gallons for 
water to drink or the farmer who pays 
12 cents per thousand gallons for 
irrigation water. 





lambs. 


INDIVIDUAL ENTRIES ................. 








DEC. 1, 


Your Finest Opportunity 


To SHOW ...To SELL... 
Outstanding Carload Lamb Show — Wool Show 


National Western brings you the finest in breeding sheep and fat lambs: 
SOUTHDOWN — RAMBOUILLET — CORRIEDALE — SUFFOLK — HAMPSHIRE — COLUMBIA 


e 4-H, FFA and Senior and Junior Collegiate Judging contests. 
e Judging and sales of open class and junior show entries, carload show, carload fat lambs, truckload fat 


— CLOSING DATES ON ENTRIES — 
1957 


For premium books and ticket order blanks, write: 


NATIONAL WESTERN STOCK SHOW 


WILLARD SIMMS, General Manager + STOCKYARDS STATION, DENVER 16, COLORADO 


(ESET AN NUALH EOE 
NATIONAL WESTERN 


slOCK SHOW 


Denver, Colorado—January 10-18, 1958 
AMERICA’S OUTSTANDING LIVESTOCK EVENT 


To BUY SHEEP! 


CARLOAD ENTRIES ................. .....DEC. 26, 1957 


18 SPECTACULAR ARENA PERFORMANCES 
MATINEE AND EVENING PERFORMANCES DAILY 


Plan now to participate in the show that sets the pace for the livestock world. 
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More and more sheep raisers are using AUREO- feed quickly with less danger of enterotoxemia, 
MYCIN in creep feeds for lambs. develop faster, make thrifty gains, show more 
Feeders have found that AUREOMYCIN — fed to “bloom,” get to market earlier! , 
ae esti ergacad np dgrmameter af oe Ask your feed manufacturer for feeds which sup- t 
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eases that usually follow shipment and change in ‘ ‘ 
senttiiinmenes per ton of total ration. ’ 
Vigorous, healthy lambs — brought into the feed AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, FARM AND HOME ‘ 
lot and continued on AUREOMYCIN — go on full DIVISION, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK. 
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Is anybody listening? 


by WALTER F. CAREY 


Chairman, Association Committee, U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce 
Excerpts from an address before the 
American Society of Association Exec- 

utives. 

have a friend who has been in asso- 

ciation work since 1925. He has 
served as State association manager 
and currently is an executive of a 
national association. He is not only an 
organization enthusiast, but is dedi- 
cated to the proposition that organized 
effort and the organizations which 
bring it about, constitute the greatest 
force in American life. 

This friend of mine makes the point 
that there is a direct relationship be- 
tween the fact that we have the highest 
standard of living in the world, and, at 
the same time, we have turned to or- 
ganized effort as no other people have 
in the world’s history. 

When we have a problem in this 
country, he says, we immediately organ- 
ize to do something about it.... 

He says: “We are exposed to organ- 
izations from the time we are born—- 
American Obstetrical Society—to the 
day we are buried—National Funeral 
Directors Association.” ... We’ve got 
organizations for everything, he says, 
and I believe he is right. 

He believes ...andI believe... 
and I know you believe . . . it’s a mighty 
good thing for this country that we 
nave. ..<. 

While I have never served on the 
staff of an association, I have held just 
about every elective post in many or- 
ganizations including trade groups, 
community organizations, Chamber of 
Commerce and educational and re- 
ligious groups. I am proud to say that 
I am an organization man—one who 
believes deeply that we cannot function 
properly in this country without vol- 
untary associations. ... 

The economics of production and 
distribution have grown so complex 
that no average businessman has any 
hope of keeping current. There was a 
time when he could do so. But not now. 

Today the great function of the trade 
association is to act as the eyes and 
the ears of its membership. Out of the 
continually revolving, enormously com- 
plex kaleidoscope of economic affairs, 
the trade association must do what the 
individual cannot do. It must select 
that information which is pertinent to 
the member’s affairs, digest it, interpret 
it, and then transmit it to him in such 
fashion that he can quickly absorb it. 
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Moreover, the effective trade asso- 
ciation must be prepared, at all times, 
to make a cumulative evaluation of 
these facts and often to initiate both 
constructive and defensive joint effort 
based on such evaluation. Such action, 
initiated and directed by the trade as- 
sociation, is basic to the economic well- 
being, and often the survival of the 
whole trade or industry. 

These are the days of what is often 
mis-called “pressure,” but what is, in 
effect, simply the mobilization of group 
strength. The word “pressure” has 
sometimes been properly used; more 
often it is given an unhealthy conno- 
tation, in circumstances in which it is 
not deserving of such appellation. 

The simple fact of existence, legisla- 
tively at least, in these complex days, 
dictates that groups affected by legis- 
lative proposals either mobilize their 
resources to defend themselves or be 
overwhelmed. The individual, operating 
within the constitutional grant of right 
of petition, finds the right virtually use- 
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less unless he employs it in concert 
with others. 

All business activity in this country 
is increasingly subject to rules, reg- 
ulations and statutes which penetrate 
deeply into the very heart of its oper- 
ation. A lone voice, however loud ard 
vigorous, raised in the legislative 
forum, is lost. 

In every sphere of human activity 
we have all learned that only the 
chorus of voices has the decibel count 
to be heard, and that the right of pe- 
tition can be exercised effectively only 
in concert with similar expression by 
others. 


ARE YOU GIVING THE ASSOCIA- 
TIONS THAT LOOK AFTER THE 
WELFARE OF YOUR INDUSTRY, 
THE SUPPORT THEY NEED? 








THE 65TH PSALM 


Praise waiteth for thee, O God, in Sion: and unto thee shall the vow be 


performed. 


O thou that hearest prayer, unto thee shall all flesh come. 
Iniquities prevail against me: as for our transgressions, thou shalt purge them 


away. 


Blessed is the man whom thou choosest, and causest to approach unto thee, 
that he may dwell in thy courts: we shall be satisfied with the goodness of thy 


house, even of thy holy temple. 


By terrible things in righteousness wilt thou answer us, O God of our salvation; 
who art the confidence of all the ends of the earth, and of them that are afar off 


upon the sea: 


Which by his strength setteth fast the mountains; being girded with power: 
Which stilleth the noise of the seas, the noise of the waves, and the tumult 


of the people. 


They also that dwell in the uttermost parts are afraid at thy tokens: thou 
makest the outgoings of the morning and evening to rejoice. 

Thou visitest the earth, and waterest it: thou greatly enrichest it with the 
river of God, which is full of water: thou preparest them corn, when thou hast 


so provided for it. 


Thou waterest the ridges thereof abundantly: thou settlest the furrows thereof: 
thou makest it soft with showers: thou blessest the springing thereof. 

Thou crownest the year with thy goodness; and thy paths drop fatness. 

They drop upon the pastures of the wilderness: and the little hills rejoice 


on every side. 


The pastures are clothed with flocks; the valleys also are covered over with 


corn; they shout for joy, they also sing. 








Federal District Court Decision 





BLM Must Not Interfere with Trailing 


UDGE Willis W. Ritter of the Federal 

District Court of Utah, in a decision 
handed down on October 21, held that 
the Bureau of Land Management acted 
outside the scope of its authority in 
refusing to grant a permittee a trailing 
privilege over BLM grazing district 
lands. 

Details of the case are as follows: 
The case arose out of an action taken 
by the Bureau of Land Management 
against Kenneth J. Beck of American 
Fork, Utah. Mr. Beck holds a license 
in the State of Nevada for winter graz- 
ing of his approximately 3,000 head of 
sheep and that grazing use has been 
recognized and is permitted to begin 
as of November 1 of each year and to 
continue until April 30 of each year. 

Mr. Beck had requested that he be 
permitted to trail from his fall range 
at the foot of the Wasatch Mountains 
just north of American Fork across 
the public lands in Utah Grazing Dis- 
trict No. 2, which lie between American 
Fork and the Nevada line, beginning 
approximately October 1 in order to 
reach his Nevada range about Novem- 
ber 1, the opening date for his grazing 
permit in that State. 

Mr. Beck likewise owns and leases 
about 3,000 acres of privately con- 
trolled or privately owned range in the 
immediate vicinity of his public domain 
area in Nevada. The Bureau of Land 
Management officials of Utah Grazing 
District No. 2, it is reported, refused to 
permit Mr. Beck to begin his trailing 
operations until November 1 on the 
theory that they have the right to con- 
trol the dates or the periods of time 
within which any trailing or crossing 
use of public lands can be made by 
virtue of their right to control these 
lands through the issuance of regular 
fee-paying grazing permits. 

Ordinarily differences of this kind 
may only be resolved by bringing an 
appeal from the denial of such a re- 
quest as was made by Mr. Beck which 
is heard before BLM examiners. In this 
instance the successful attempt was 
made to circumvent this hearing before 
the Bureau of Land Management offi- 
cials by reason of the fact that their 
denial of Mr. Beck’s request was 
deemed by his counsel to constitute an 
unlawful act on the part of the BLM 
officials; that is, their refusal to grant 
a right to cross or to trail through pub- 
lic lands was going beyond the scope 
of the authority granted them by the 
provisions of the Taylor Grazing Act. 
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That act, Mr. Beck’s attorney con- 
tended, specifically provides that any 
and all persons, not only permittees 
who are granted grazing privileges on 
the public domain, may trail and cross 
the public lands with livestock at any 
and all times for all lawful and proper 
purposes. 

The Federal Court retained jurisdic- 
tion of this case which was brought 
to restrain the range supervisors for 
the State of Utah and the Range Man- 
ager for Utah Grazing District No. 2 
from interfering with Mr. Beck’s trail- 
ing or crossing use of these public 
lands so that he could arrive in Nevada 
by about November 1 and so that he 
also could trail from Nevada back to 
his lambing ranges in Utah after May 1. 
The BLM in Utah had refused to per- 
mit him to trail back across its district 
in the spring unless that trailing use 
was concluded by the end of April. 
This had the effect of reducing Mr. 
Beck’s grazing privilege in Nevada by 
334, percent as it cut out his use of 
the Nevada range during the months 
of November and April. 


@ Judge Ritter, who heard the 
case, held that the Bureau was acting 
outside the scope of its authority 
and was committing an unlawful act 
by its refusal to grant Mr. Beck the 
trailing privilege during the months 
of October and of May or at any 
other time that he might have legit- 
imate need to use the range in Utah 
for the crossing of his livestock. An 
injunction will be issued to restrain 
the local BLM officials from interfer- 
ing with this trailing use. 


@ Milton A. Oman, Salt Lake City 
attorney who handled Mr. Beck’s 
case, interprets its significance as 
follows: “This case is one of the 
very few which have allowed stock- 
men to go around the administrative 
hearings with the Bureau of Land 
Management and go directly to the 
courts for settlement of these con- 
troversies. Ordinarily it takes five 
or six years to get the examiners to 
hear problems like this, and being 
employed by the same Department 
as that in which the officials are 
employed who took the action, they 
are always prone to rule with them. 

“Judge Ritter’s decisien is of im- 
portance to livestock men generally 
because it gives them assurance that 
they have a right to trail and need 
not wait until the BLM gets ready to 


let them trail to marketing facilities, 
to buy a herd of sheep and bring 
them out to their range, or sell a 
herd and deliver them. Heretofore 
they could only trail when the Bu- 
reau got around to permitting them.” 


New Forest Service 
Appeals Procedure 


HE order setting up the National 

Forest Advisory Board of Appeals 
in 1950 was revoked by Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson on September 26, 
1957. This board, composed of five 
employees of the Department of Agri- 
culture outside of the Forest Service, 
was established to hear appeals from 
the decisions of the Chief of Forest 
Service. 

In place of the order, new rules were 
set up by the Secretary on Sep- 
tember 24 covering formal procedures 
in handling appeals from decisions of 
Forest Service officials affecting con- 
tractual relationships. The new pro- 
cedure went into effect immediately. 
It will apply to appeals from decisions 
regarding timber sales, grazing use, 
and special land uses as well as many 
other Forest Service activities. The 
informal type of review will be retained 
at lower administrative levels to facil- 
itate prompt handling of such matters, 
but if contractual relationship is in- 
volved, appeals to the Chief of the 
Forest Service will be conducted as 
formal hearings unless the person 
making the appeal requests the infor- 
mal type of review. 

Therefore, grazing permittees now 
have an opportunity for formal hear- 
ings on appeals made to the Chief of 
the Forest Service. These formal hear- 
ings will be conducted by hearing 
examiners. Witnesses will testify under 
oath or affirmation and will be subject 
to cross-examination. The decision of 
the Chief will be made solely on the 
basis of the record of the formal hear- 
ing. Appeals from decisions of the 
Chief to the Secretary will likewise be 
made on the formal hearing record. 

Review of appeals on noncontractual 
matters will be based on written docu- 
ments presented by the appellant and 
the records and files of the Forest 
Service, without the necessity of re- 
sorting to formal hearings. 

It is believed by those with long ex- 
perience in connection with Forest 
Service Administration that the new 
procedure is an improvement over for- 
mer methods of handling appeals. 


@ Copies of the new regulations 
and information on the appeal pro- 
cedure may be obtained from the 
Forest Service offices. 
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Tariff Quota Hearings 


Set for December 


HE Interdepartmental Committee for 

Reciprocity Information on October 
9, issued a notice that it would hold a 
public hearing in Washington on De- 
cember 9, 1957 to obtain information 
from all interested persons on the oper- 
ation of the U. S. tariff quota on cer- 
tain woolen and worsted fabrics. This 
quota was established by presidential 
proclamation September 28, 1956. The 
proclamation invoked the reservation 
applying to tariff concessions made by 
the United States on such fabrics in 
the Geneva Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. 


For the last three months of 1956, 
the tariff quota was established at 3.5 
million pounds, and for 1957 it was 
set at 14 million pounds. The tariff 
quota for the last quarter of 1956 was 
not filled. The 1957 tariff quota was 
filled on July 25, 1957, and on that 
date the ad valorem part of the duty 
was increased from 20 or 25 percent 
(depending on the fabric) to 45 per- 
cent. The specific part of the duty re- 
mained at 30 or 37.5 cents a pound 
(depending on the fabric). 


The Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation now wants to appraise the 
effects of the tariff quota and to that 
end has called the December hearing. 


@ The National Wool Growers 
Association will again support the 
domestic manufacturers in showing 
the need for maintaining the in- 
creased ad valorem tariff duties. 


Beef Promotion Moves 
To Denver Office 


IRECTORS of the Beef 

Council in a major shift have de- 
cided to move headquarters to Denver 
from Kansas City, and concentrate on 
a long-range plan for promoting the 
sale of beef, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by the President, A. Edwin 
Karlen of Columbia, South Dakota. 


National 


At a board meeting in Denver, Sep- 
tember 28-30, directors voted to -main- 
tain headquarters at minimum expense 
for an interim period. Secretary- 
Treasurer Robert Burghart, Colorado 
Springs, will supervise the new office 
operation, Karlen said. He voiced the 
thanks of his board for an offer by the 
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American National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation to provide temporary office 
space for the National Beef Council in 
Denver. 


During their first board session since 
the defeat in Congress of H. R. 7244— 
the bill to permit a check-off on beef, 
lamb and pork for promotion purposes 
—directors of the National Beef Coun- 


cil voted to request the American Na- 
tional and other livestock associations 
to handle necessary legislative activi- 
ties. 

The Council has retained J. Walter 
Thompson Company, national advertis- 
ing and public relations agency, to 
assist in formulating the long-term 
promotion and marketing program. 


MISS SWEATER GIRL OF 1957 


She’s crowned at all-wool event launching National Sweater Week 


AROL Conway, 21, of New York City, won the title of “Miss Sweater 
Girl, 1957” in the Annual Sweater Girl Contest, sponsored by The Wool 


Bureau, Inc., and the Knitted Outerwear Foundation. 

The new title-bearer was elected by members of the overwhelmingly 
male audience. Casting ballots for “The Loveliest Girl in a Wool Sweater” 
were top newspaper columnists, and representatives of newsreel companies, 
feature syndicates, newspapers, press associations, magazines, and radio 
and television stations and networks. 

Along with the new Queen of Sweaterdom, four-year-old Vicki-Jo Nixon, 
of South Amboy, N. J., won the title of “Miss Sweater Girl, 1977” as the 
most likely future counterpart of this year’s Sweater Girl. 

Russell Nype, star of the hit revival “Carousel,’”’ was named by Sweater 
Girl finalists as “Mr. Sweater Guy, 1957—The Man We’d Most Like to Buy 
Sweaters For.” He received a complete wardrobe from the Knitted Outer- 
wear Foundation, and an engraved silver plaque, in behalf of his Sweater 
Sweethearts, from The Wool Bureau. 














MR. SWEATER 
GUY OF 1957 


MISS SWEATER 
GIRL OF 1957 


Ten of New York’s most 
beautiful models, selected from 
300 entrants, were finalists in 
the contest. 

More than 15,000 retail stores 
across the nation planned pro- 
motions to tie in with the 
theme, “Look Better In A 
Sweater,” during National 
Sweater Week. 


MISS SWEATER 
GIRL OF 1977 
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Officers of the Western South 
Dakota Sheep Growers Asso- 
ciation for the coming year 
are (front row, left to right), 
Henry Jacobson, Jr., Castle 
Rock, a director; Martin Ten- 
nant, Camp Crook, Ist vice 
president; R. A. Smiley, Belle 
Fourche, president; Henry Wahl- 
feldt, Newell, immediate past 
president; and John Widdoss, 
Belle Fourche, secretary. Sec- 
ond row: Robert Davis, Belle 


Fourche, a new director; Cyril Kane, Rumford, director; Garnor Dunlap, Mcintosh, director; and Ward Van Horn, Buffalo, past president. 
Warren Johnson, Spearfish, past president; Ralph Harper, Wood, director; and Edward Waara, Buffalo, past president. 


new 2nd vice president, was unavailable when the photo was taken. 

























Third row: 
Ralph Milberg of Newell, the 


South Dakota Convention Elects R. A. Smiley 


ESTERN South Dakota sheep growers held their 20th 

annual convention in Belle Fourche on October 4th and 
5th. Brisk fall weather provided ideal conditions for the 
interesting meetings, good entertainment and lots of real 
old-fashioned visiting. 

R. A. Smiley of Belle Fourche was elected new president 
of the Western South Dakota Sheep Growers Association 
by the large gathering. He succeeds Henry Wahfeldt of 
Newell. Other new officers are Martin Tennant of Camp 
Crook, first vice president; Ralph Milberg, Newell, second 
vice president, and John Widdoss of Belle Fourche, who 
was re-elected secretary. 

Included on the first day’s program was an address by 
the Honorable E. Y. Berry, United States Congressman from 
South Dakota. His subject was “Legislation Affecting the 
Wool Industry.” 


Mrs. Rudie Mick of St. Onge, 
South Dakota, reported on _ the 
work of the Women’s Auxiliary to 
the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. She is president of this 
group. 

Ward Van Horn of Buffalo, 
South Dakota, reported progress 
being made by the Livestock Sani- 
tary Board. 


Mrs. Leslie Heinbaugh, State 
Auxiliary president, told the group 
that the “Make It Yourself With 
Wool” contest wasn’t being held at 
convention-time, because the later 
date of November 21 would give 
girls who want to enter more school 
time to finish their garments. Mrs. 
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Visiting at the South Dakota convention are (I. to r.) Ward 
Van Horn, Henry Wahlfeldt, Mrs. Rudie Mick of St. Onge, 
South Dakota, who is National Auxiliary president, John 
Widdoss and James Lemmon of Lemmon, South Dakota, vice 
president of the ASPC. 


Enoch Karinen, State lamb promotion chairman from Fruit- 
dale, talked on lamb promotion in the school lunch program 
and noted that the program was well under way in South 
Dakota. 


Saturday’s speakers included Alexander Johnston, acting 
head of the Wool Department at the University of Wyoming, 
who spoke on “New Wool Research Results of Value to Wool 
Growers”; J. M. (Casey) Jones, executive secretary of the 
ASPC, who gave an illustrated talk on promotion progress 
for lamb and wool; and Matt Hafner of Newell, ASPC dele- 
gate from South Dakota, who reported on his work with the 
group. 

Members of this Association were pleased and honored 
to have Don Clyde, president of the National Wool Growers 
Association, Heber City, Utah, with us. Mr. Clyde gave a 
detailed report of what the Nation- 
al is doing in behalf of sheepmen. 
We hope that he and Mrs. Clyde 
enjoyed their first visit to South 
Dakota. 


“Research Will Point the Way” 
was the title of the speech given by 
Armour & Company’s Jerry Sotola. 
An address from the Honorable 
Francis Case, U. S. Senator from 
South Dakota followed. Senator 
Case discussed the National Wool 
Act and “Congressional Problems.” 

‘Jerry Sotola did an excellent job 
as MC at the social hour and ban- 
quet. A dance called the “Sheep- 
herders Ball” (televised by KOTA 
of Rapid City) brought to a success- 
ful conclusion a fine convention. 

—John K. Widdoss. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA RESOLUTIONS 


Commended the South Dakota Livestock 
Sanitary Board for its effort, and urged 
them to vigorously enforce all quarantine 
or dipping regulations, to the end that this 
State may be kept free from sheep scab 
and other communicable or contagious dis- 
eases. Asked that all efforts be made to 
secure free passage of sheep from South 
Dakota to adjoining markets without bur- 
densome restrictions. 


Commended the U. S. Fish & Wildlife 
Service and the South Dakota Game, Fish 
& Parks Department for their work in the 
control of predatory animals, especially 
coyotes, foxes and bobcats, and urged their 
continued vigorous prosecution of this pro- 
gram that depredations by predatory ani- 
mals may be brought to a minimum. 


Voiced endorsement and support of efforts 
on the part of Swift & Company, Armour 
& Company and Cudahy Packing Company 
to modify the so-called Consent Decree. 
Asked that copies of this resolution be sent 
to the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Attorney General of the United States. 


Requested and urged the Honorable Joe 
Foss, Governor of the State of South Da- 
kota, through the State purchasing agent, 
to insist upon woolen fabrics in upholstery 
for automobiles purchased by the State for 
official use. 


Commended cooperating automobile com- 
panies for their assistance in behalf of the 
wool industry, and urged them and all 
other automobile manufacturers to use 
woolen fabrics wherever possible in the 
manufacture of their product. Further 
urged South Dakota membership and 
others interested in wool and the sheep 
industry to demand woolen fabrics for up- 
holstery in the automobiles which they 
purchase. 


Commended and expressed thanks and 
sincere appreciation to all of the Senators 
and Congressmen, being Senators Francis 
Case and Karl Mundt, and Congressmen 
E. Y. Berry and George S. McGovern, for 
their untiring efforts in behalf of the sheep 
and wool industry. 


Commended Congressman Berry for in- 
troducing a House Bill to extend the Na- 
tional Wool Act of 1954, and Senators Case 
and Mundt for joining Senator Barrett in 
a similar bill in the Senate. Urged entire 
Congressional delegation to support to their 
utmost passage of these bills. 


Expressed thanks and appreciation to the 
officers and members of the Ladies’ Auxil- 
lary for their efforts in behalf of the indus- 
try in South Dakota. 


Voiced support of a reasonable protective 
tariff on the importation of wool carpet 
fabrics, sufficient to protect the economy 
of the domestic carpet industry. Said that 
in the event the carpet industry +e 
to accept such assistance in lieu of H. 
2151 (which provides for the duty-free en- 
trance of wool up to 46’s with a 10 percent 
tolerance of 48’s, the passage of which 


would be a serious detriment to wool pro- 
ducers), that this Association ask Congress 
for the passage of Congressman Berry’s 
bill which would levy an import duty upon 
the importation of all wools regardless of 
fineness or country of origin. 


Expressed thanks and appreciation to all 
who helped make the 20th annual conven- 
tion of this Association a great success. 
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For the 1958 Marketing Year- 





62-Cent Wool Incentive Level Set 


A shorn wool incentive price of 62 
£% cents per pound of wool and a mo- 
hair support price of 70 cents per 
pound were announced on October 4 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
for the 1958 marketing year beginning 
April 1, 1958. The 1958 price is the 
same as for the 1955, 1956, and 1957 
marketing year programs. (The Nation- 
al Wool Growers Association asked for 
65 cents.) 

Under the National Wool Act of 1954 
the wool incentive payment program is 
authorized to run four years, from the 
1955-56 marketing year through the 
1958-59 marketing year which ends 
March 31, 1959. 

Payments to producers under the 
1958 program on shorn wool production 
and on marketings of live lambs (pulled 
wool compensating payments) will fol- 
low the same methods employed for the 
current 1957 program. Shorn wool 
payments will be equal to a percentage 
of each producer’s cash returns from 
wool sales. This percentage will be 
that required to raise the national aver- 
age price received by producers for 
wool up to the incentive price of 62 
cents per pound. 

Lamb payments will be made to each 
producer who sells unshorn lambs. The 
payments will be at a rate per hundred- 
weight of live animals marketed to com- 
pensate for the wool on them on a basis 
comparable to the incentive payments 
per pound of shorn wool. The payments 
will be made on the weight increase of 
the lambs during the period of owner- 
ship by each owner. 

Payments under the 1958 program 
will be made on wool and lambs mar- 
keted during the April 1, 1958-March 
31, 1959 period. Payments will be made 
in the summer of 1959 following the 
end of the marketing year. 


The National Wool Act provides for 
a mohair support level as much as 15 
percent above or below the comparable 
percent-of-parity wool incentive level. 
The 70-cent price is near the minimum 
of this range. No mohair payments 
have been made under the first two 
years of the program because average 
producer prices have been above the 
support price and prices to date this 
year have also been above the support 
price. 

While wool production has continued 


to decline (estimated production of 226 
million pounds of shorn wool in 1957 
compared to 232 million pounds pro- 


duced in 1956), there are signs of an 
upturn. Drought which has forced 
flock liquidations resulting in lower 


wool production in major wool-produc- 
ing areas of the U. S., particularly in 
the Southwest, has been broken. There 
is evidence of restocking to increase 
sheep flocks in these areas. In other 
areas, the so-called “Native” sheep 
States, wool production was up 3 per- 
cent in 1957 over 1956 but this was 
more than offset by the reductions 
forced by drought in the major wool- 
producing Western sheep States. 


County Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Offices are now com- 
pleting payments for the 1956-57 mar- 
keting year, the second year of the 
program. A_ preliminary tabulation 
shows payments of $49,678,943. Of this 
total, $42,288,545 was paid on shorn 
wool and $7,390,398 in lamb payments. 
From these amounts, $2,896,406 was de- 
ducted for the self-help industry pro- 
motion and marketing program under 


Section 708 of the National Wool Act 
of 1954. Payment rate for shorn wool 
was 40 percent, the percentage re- 


quired to bring the average price re- 
ceived of 44.3 cents per pound of shorn 


wool, grease basis, up to the 62-cent 
incentive level. This resulted in a 
payment of $40 for every $100 pro- 


ducers received from the sale of shorn 
wool. The payment on unshorn lambs 
was 71 cents per hundredweight. Pay- 


ments under the -first year of the 
program (1955-56 marketing year) 
amounted to $57.6 million, bringing 
the total payments made to date to 


$107.3 million. Payments during the 
first year amounted to $50,006,144 on 
shorn wool and $7,607,038 on lambs 
sold for slaughter. From these amounts, 
$3,098,902 was deducted for the pro- 
motion program. Payment rates were 
set during the first year of operation 
at 44.9 percent for shorn wool ($44.90 
for every $100 received from shorn 
wool sales) and 77 cents per hundred- 
weight for lambs. These rates were 
higher than for the current year be- 
cause of lowér wool prices. 
—USDA Release 
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One of a series of “Taste Adventures With Lamb” by A.S.P.C. 


se 





Easy Skillet Dinner 


Have shoulder chops cut from % to %-inch ) 
thick. Place in skillet and brown well on both 
sides. Over the browned chops, slice pote- 
foes, carrots and onions. Season with salt and 
pepper. Add % cup or more of water. Cover 
and let simmer. When vegetables are done, 
chops will be ready too. 


Quick to Fix 
Taste 
Adventures 
















PATTIES you can put 
on the table in minutes 





1 pound ground lamb 1 ths. minced 
1 tsp. salt onion 
1 tsp. powdered Y% cup milk 


Bacon for wrapping, 
if desired 


thyme, poultry sea- 

soning or dry mustard 
Combine all ingredients and shape into 4 
patties about %-inch thick. Wrop each patty 
with bacon, if desired, fastening on with a 
skewer or wood pick. Place on rack of broiler 
pan 3 inches from heat and broil until nicely 
browned. Turn and continue broiling 5 to 10 
minutes or until lamb is brown and bacon 
crisp. Serve very hot. Four servings. 













Many Foods are good Lamb flavor mates _ 


Don’t be afraid to experiment when preparing lamb - 
dishes. As with other meats, the best of all season- ¢ favorite 
ings is a dash of imagination. Despite its distinctive *., 4 
yet delicate flavor, lamb blends well with all but the cused 
most pungent of vegetables and strongest of condi- Ree RECIPES 
ments. So forget the tradition that lamb must bee for preparing and serving lamb 
served with bland food combinations. Get acquainted "¢™ “ most meat market. Or 
with the many different cuts of lamb —and treat Denver, Colorado. i 
your family to new taste adventures. 









Bw.1-57 


NUMBER ONE OF A SERIES of ads placed in some of the Nation's leading news- 
papers is shown above. The advertisement was placed for the American Sheep 
Producers Council, Inc., by its advertising agency. This is the first in a group 
of ads that will be reprinted in coming issues of your NATIONAL WOOL GROWER. 
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What is the 
American Sheep 
Producers Council 
doing to widen 


Markets for Your 
Products - Wool and 
Lamb? 


ECOGNIZING the strategic impor- 

tance of wool in time of war and 
peace, Congress passed the Wool Act. 
To give the act a realistic approach for 
the future, Congress included the self- 
help aspect to the bill providing for 
promotion and advertising to expand 
the demand for lamb and wool. 

Armed with surveys and studies, the 
ASPC began a thorough program of 
education for the consumer and retailer. 
Wool did not present the problems of 
promotion that lamb did. Wool is a 
universally accepted quality product, 
yet advertising and promotion are vi- 
tally necessary to meet the increasing 
competition from synthetic fibers. 

Lamb on the other hand, presented 
many obstacles to promotion and ad- 
vertising which only an intensive pro- 
gram of education could combat. Those 
consumers who did buy lamb generally 
purchased only the chops or leg, neg- 
lecting the many other equally nutri- 
tious cuts, such as shoulder roasts, 
steaks, shanks, neck slices, riblets and 
a dozen other lamb cuts. 

Many persons have never eaten lamb. 
Veterans who thought they were eating 
lamb overseas, actually were not eating 
lamb at all, but they carried this dis- 
like back to their families. 

Another problem of lamb promotion 
was the fact that certain parts of the 
country do not have an adequate supply 
of lamb available. Until recently, al- 
most 70 percent of the lamb has been 
consumed in the New England states, 
New York and California. 

How does the ASPC promote and 
advertise lamb? By using every tested 
and approved means of encouraging 
greater consumption. Although the 
ASPC’s budget is considered ‘small 
peanuts” in the big business of promo- 
tion and advertising, the program is 
proving highly successful, thanks in 
part to the effective personal contact 
work by merchandising men and home 
economists, plus the valuable assistance 
of many sheep associations. 

At present, lamb is being promoted 
in 15 cities across the country. In these 
lamb promotion cities, the merchandis- 
ing men contact packers, retailers and 
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restaurant operators. From packers, 
the fieldmen determine the available 
supply of lamb and seek the packers’ 
cooperation in making retailers and 
their own salesmen aware of the ASPC 
promotion. 

The merchandising men contact many 
meat retailers, meat buyers and store 
managers and assist them by offering 
colorful store banners, recipe folders 
and recipe labels for lamb dishes. They 
encourage meat retailers to tie-in their 
own store promotions on lamb during 
the ASPC’s advertising effort. 

In addition, the ASPC has provided 
another excellent merchandising tool in 
the form of the lamb cutting and mer- 
chandising manual for meat retailers. 
Surveys showed that Mrs. Homemaker 
was not the only one who lacked knowl- 
edge of lamb and how to prepare and 
serve it. Today many meat cutters ad- 
mittedly know very little about cutting 
lamb. This cutting and merchandising 
manual is expected to help create a 
much greater interest in lamb sales 
among retailers. 

Another educational tool soon to be 
put in use is a program of motion pic- 
ture films on lamb, both for television 
and general audience use. An estimated 
audience of 4 million persons are ex- 
pected to see these films during the 
coming year. 

Home economists working for the 
ASPC in the promotion cities, exert a 
strong influence on Mrs. Homemaker 
through various means. They contact 
food editors; they conduct cooking 
schools on lamb before housewives and 
home economics classes in schools and 
colleges; they contact food freezer 
firms, hospital dietitians, cafeteria man- 
agers and many other persons who have 
to do with the planning, preparation 
or serving of food. Photos of lamb 
dishes and recipes are sent to thou- 
sands of newspapers, magazines, and 
radio and television stations for use by 
food editors. 

The lamb merchandising men, home 
economists and advertising men have 
thus paved the way for the start of the 
advertising program, consisting of 
newspaper ads, radio and television 
commercials. Newspaper advertising is 
the basic media used in the current 
program because of the type of educa- 
tional approach being used in the form 
of lamb recipes and tips on how to pre- 
pare and serve it. Almost all the 
recipes used in the ads feature the 
lesser known cuts of lamb. 

The cities in which lamb is currently 
being promoted include: Washington, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Denver, 
Houston, Salt Lake City, Seattle, Port- 
land, San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Sacramento. 


Most sheep growers and representa- 
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tives of the livestock and meat industry 
have hailed the program as a life saver 
to the industry. One sheep producer 
said, “I think our advertising is doing 
a lot of good to help steady the market 
and prevent drastic price declines.” 

In its lamb promotion, the ASPC has 
set three goals: a year ’round demand 
for lamb; a nationwide demand for 
lamb; and an all-carcass demand for 
lamb. In all of the present promotion 
cities, lamb consumption has increased 
with a much greater movement of the 
lesser known cuts such as shanks, rib- 
lets and neck slices. This helps the 
retailer realize a profit from cuts that 
previously were sold at a loss or were 
even discarded. Furthermore, it takes 


the burden of profit from leg and chops 
and permits a more uniform price scale 
over all cuts with a resulting greater 
profit to the sheep producer. 

Wool advertising and promotion are 
conducted on a nationwide basis in co- 
operation with the Wool Bureau, Wool- 
knit Associates, and the National Wool 
Growers Association which sponsors 
the “Make It Yourself With Wool” con- 
test. This combined wool advertising 
program is the largest ever conducted 
for the sheep industry. 

Besides the wool advertising, exten- 
sive promotion work is done with wool 
and woolknit mills and retail stores. 

—American Sheep Producers Council 

Release 


Final Ram Sale Season Scoreboard: 





Whitefaces Continue Dominance; 
Prices Advance at Most Sales 


WYOMING RAM SALE 


September 24-25, 1957, Casper, 
Wyoming 


HIS was the first sale of the 1957 

selling season to witness a drop 
from 1956 prices. A total of 1,459 
range rams averaged $96.63, while a 
year ago 1,073 rams brought a $103.36 
average. 

Whitefaced offerings again proved to 
be the strong sellers at this sale, as 
671 Rambouillet rams averaged $124.30 
per head. Dr. R. I. Port of Sundance, 
Wyoming, consigned the top range pen 
of the sale. He sold five Rambouillets 
to Joe G. Trotter of Edgemont, South 
Dakota at $405 per head. 

The Cunningham Sheep Company, 
Pendleton, Oregon, made a strong sale 
when a pen of five of their Rambouillets 
brought $325 each from the Hudspeth 
Land and Livestock Company of Prine- 
ville, Oregon. 

Second-high ram class average was 
registered by the Lincoln-Rambouillet 
crossbreds which averaged $88.14 each 
on 59 head. 

Columbias were close behind, regis- 
tering an $82.63 average on 200 head. 

Other breeds and their averages 
were: Targhees—40 head at $60.31; 
Corriedales—8 head at $70; Corriedale- 
Rambouillet crossbreds—6 head at 
$76.67; Panamas—31 head at $80.97; 
Warhills (the Warren Land & Livestock 
Co. breed)—60 head at $72.92; Suf- 
folks—301 head at $66.55 (this included 
many lambs); Hampshires—40 head at 
$68.13; and Suffolk-Hampshire cross- 
breds—42 head at $62.38. 








UTAH RAM SALE 
October 11, 1957, Spanish Fork, Utah 


UYING support at this first annual 

range ram sale was strong enough 
to register an average price of $134.56 
per head on 754 rams. The sale was 
a consolidation of several smaller sales 
formerly held in Utah and will be an 
annual late fall occurrence in central 
Utah. 

Following the 1957 ram sale trend, 
whitefaced ram prices moved ahead of 
the blackfaces—something that hasn’t 
happened for some five years. 

Columbias sold at very strong prices 
under the chant of Auctioneer Howard 
Brown. One hundred thirty head of 
Columbias brought a $207.32 average. 
Two pens tied for top honors at $290 
per head. They were consigned by 
Mark Bradford of Spanish Fork and 
Alma Esplin, Logan, Utah. Both pens 
of five were purchased by the Thomp- 
son Land and Livestock Company of 
Cokeville, Wyoming. 

Rambouillets brought a $145.85 aver- 
age on 105 head. Wynn S. Hansen of 
Collinston, Utah, consigned the top pen 
in this breed. They sold to Welby 
Aagard of Salt Lake City at $270 per 
head. 

Suffolk-Hampshire crossbred rams 
sold strong, bringing a $188.96 average 
on 29 head. Covey-Bagley-Dayton sold 
the top pen to J. R. Broadbent, Salt 
Lake City, at $240 each. 

The Olsen Brothers of Spanish Fork 
consigned the top pen of Suffolk range 
rams. They sold a pen of five head to 
the Thompson Land and _ Livestock 
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Company at $240: per head. Total of 
440 Suffolk rams averaged $107.10. 


U.S. SHEEP EXPERIMENT STATION 
SALE 


September 26, 1957, Dubois, Idaho 


RICES at this sale were generally 

higher than a year ago, as buyers 
from eight States purchased rams and 
ewes from the U. S. Sheep Experiment 
Station and Western Sheep Breeding 
Laboratory flock. 


Top ram of the sale was a Targhee 
purchased by Warren E. Johnson of 
Spearfish, South Dakota, at $500. An- 
other Targhee sold at $490 to Sherman 
Halverson of Kilgore, Idaho. 


E. J. Handley of McMinnville, Ore- 
gon, purchased the top Columbia ram 
at $300. The top Rambouillet ram 
brought $305 from Norman E. Strom 
of Laramie, Wyoming. 


Average prices for single stud year- 
lings were $204 for Columbias, $204 for 
Targhees and $133 for Rambouillets. 
Average prices for all rams sold were 
$168 for Columbias, $117 for Targhees 
and $81 for Rambouillets. 


The top pen of range rams were Co- 
lumbias, which were purchased by 
Chas. Redd of LaSal, Utah for $180 
each. The top pen of ewes were reg- 
istered Columbias which sold _ for 
$47.50 each to E. B. Matthews of 
Oakley, Idaho. 


A total of 286 Columbia, Targhee and 
Rambouillet ewes averaged $31. The 
354 ewe lambs averaged $24. 


Total return from the sale was about 
$52,000 with an overall average of $55 
per head for all sheep sold. 


CRAIG RAM SALE 


October 7, 1957, Craig, Colorado 


OOD demand and solid averages 

characterized this 15th annual sale. 
Sponsored by the Routt-Moffat Wool 
Growers Association, the sale draws 
some of the best stock in the area. 


Top-selling ram was a Suffolk con- 
signed by Hartley Stock Farm of Page, 
North Dakota. It brought $650 from 
Woody Searle of Vernal, Utah. Suf- 
folks chalked up a $110 average on 262 
head. 

Two pens of five Suffolks tied for 
high honors at $200 per ram. One pen 
consigned by Morris Powell of Craig 
sold to Bert Rosenlund of Meeker, Col- 
orado, while another pen from Allen 
Jenkins at Newton, Utah, sold to Joe 
Robinson of Rio Blanco, Colorado. 


Top pen of Columbias, brought $280 
each to owner Cecil Vogelaar of: Mont- 
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NWGA photo 


TWO CONSIGNORS tied 
the Utah Ram Sale. They are pictured above look- 


for top-selling honors at 


ing over one of the sales-topping Columbia pens. 
At left is Mark Bradford, Spanish Fork, Utah; Alma 
Esplin of Logan, Utah, was the other high seller. 


rose, Colorado, from purchaser Louis 
Visintainer of Craig. Sixty-eight head 
of Columbias averaged $196. 


Byron Killian of Salem, Utah, sold 
the top single Columbia to Wm. Sten- 
der & Sons of Steamboat Springs, 
Colorado, at $215. 


Rambouillet-Lincolns averaged $125 
on nine head. G. N. Winder of Craig 
purchased several at that price from 
Covey-Bagley-Dayton, Cokeville, Wyo- 
ming. 

Rambouillets averaged $119 on 59 
head. Hampshires brought a $71 aver- 
age on 55 head, and 63 Suffolk-Hamp- 
shire crossbreds averaged $105. 


NATIONAL COLUMBIA 
SHOW. & SALE 

September 25, 26, Chillicothe, Missouri 
PONSORED by the Columbia Sheep 
Breeders Association of America, 


this 13th annual show and sale saw 
strong consignments and top prices. 


SHEEP 


Champion ram at the show was con- 
signed by James Court, Albion, Mich- 
igan. It brought $875. Reserve cham- 
pion brought $700 to owner R. J. Shown 
of Monte Vista, Colorado. 

A. W. Powell of Sisseton, South Da- 
kota, had the champion ewe. He sold 
it for $400. Reserve champion ewe was 
consigned by Frank Curtis of Wolf, 
Wyoming. It brought $300. 

The average price for 19 yearling 
rams was $221. Nine ram lambs aver- 
aged $205, and eight two-year-old rams 
averaged $134. 


Average price for 127 ewes was $90. 
Of the total, 103 ewes were yearlings, 
and they averaged $103. 


New chemical - Mitin 
may solve $1 billion 
annual problem of 


| Wool-Eating Moth | 


Yy/OOL-eating moths and beetles are 

among the greatest of economic 
pests. Estimates for the U. S. A. alone 
run as high as $1 billion economic loss 
annually attributed just to moth and 
beetle grubs. 

American housewives spend $66 mil- 
lion yearly on mothicides and commer- 
cial treatments. They spend another 
$22 million annually for cold storage 
and insurance of moth-damageable 
possessions. Another not insignificant 
factor, the extent of which is impos- 
sible to determine, is what is spent to 
repair items that have been damaged 
by moth and beetle larvae. An idea 
may be had from the fact that it costs 
an average of $6.50 per hole to reweave 
a garment. 

It has also been estimated that 
American housewives put in 500 mil- 
lion “woman hours” yearly during 
their semi-annual ordeal of cleaning 
and storing woolens to protect them 
against the ravages of wool-eating in- 
sects. It has been figured that a house- 
wife’s time for the work she does 
around the home is worth about $1.50 
an hour—so the needless labor that 
American women put into moth pro- 
tection is worth another $750 million 
annually. 

Another half billion dollars is spent 
yearly by retail store operators, manu- 
facturers, wool warehouses and gov- 
ernment agencies to protect stored raw 
wool stock or wool fabrics against wool- 
consuming moth and beetle grubs. 

Under ideal conditions the offspring 
of just one female moth (1-4 million 
in a year) can eat as much as 90-100 
pounds of wool, equivalent to what the 
average well-stocked wardrobe con- 
tains. 

Between them, it has been estimated 
that worldwide moth and beetle larvae 
yearly consume around 22 million 
pounds of wool, worth about $50 mil- 
lion, and enough material to clothe 
one million people! 


Moth Miscellany 


It may surprise you to know that the 
lowly moth has been a household pest 
for more than 25,000 years—ever since 
man kegan wearing woolen garments. 
The word “moth-eaten” even appears 
in the Bible’s Book of Job. It wasn’t 
until 40 years ago, however, that Meck- 
bach, a German scientist, started the 
research that was to lead to a chemical 
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compound that is the weapon that could 
banish wool-devouring insects forever. 
This moth-killer is called Mitin, de- 
veloped by Geigy, creators of DDT 
insecticides. 

Moths feed on keratin, a protein sub- 
stance found in all animal and even 
human hair. The fibers these prehis- 
toric scavengers particularly like are 
cashmere, camel’s hair, sheep’s wool, 
vicuna, alpaca, llama, mohair, and 
guanaco. 

Although these insects do not find 
any nourishment in man-made or veg- 
etable fibers, they actually cause more 
damage to blends of wool and non-wool 
fibers than they do to all-wool fabrics 
because they have to consume more 
material over a wider area to satisfy 
their appetites. In this process, they 
consume synthetic fibers although they 
do not digest them. 

These pests propagate prolifically. 
The destructive period of a moth-grub’s 
life is about four months. (Actually, 
moth or beetle larvae can ruin a gar- 
ment in only two weeks). Since the 
full-cycle of moths can be completed 
four times a year and each female can 
lay about 100 eggs, it is theoretically 
possible for a pair of moths to pro- 
duce a _ population of 1% million 
progeny a year! 

Moths like dark areas such as under 
coat lapels and in trouser cuffs. They 
prefer to attack garments hanging idly 
for long periods in dark closets, and 
they go for soiled spots on clothes be- 
fore attacking clean areas. This 
obviously indicates that one form of 
protection against moths is frequent 
dry cleaning. 

People waste their time chasing after 
moths on the wing. Adult insects do 
not feed at all. 

Moths get into the house by riding 
“niggy-back” as eggs or larvae, on dogs 
or on woolens brought in from stores 
where they had been recently pur- 
chased. 

Carpet beetles, on the other hand, 
generally crawl in from the outside, 
although they could be transported in 
on delivered merchandise, such as in 
rolled up carpeting or yard goods that 
had been on shelves for considerable 
time. Like moths, carpet beetles prefer 
dark places such as under and inside 
pianos and other pieces of furniture, or 
under carpets. Most people think that 
black carpet beetles attack only floor 
coverings, but it is believed by some 
scientists that they may actually cause 
more damage to apparel than do moth 
larvae. 

Battling Moth and Beetle Grubs 

For years housewives have tried to 
battle the moth and beetle with such 
measures as putting clothes in storage 
or lining closets with cedar paper; 
storing woolens in cedar chests and 
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cedar closets; placing them in airtight 
plastic bags; placing bags or contain- 
ers of mothballs and anti-moth flakes 
of camphor, paradichlorbenzene or 
napthalene in closets, chests and draw- 
ers. Another .protective measure is 
spraying woolens with moth-killers 
containing DDT and other substances. 

Some of these measures have brought 
about side difficulties such as unpleas- 
ant clinging odor; staining of clothes 
and home furnishings; a harsh feel 
in the fabric. Some give a clammy or 
sticky feel, attract dust and_ soot. 
Sometimes clothes so mothproofed and 
stored for a length of time, give a burn- 
ing sensation when they come in con- 
tact with the skin, if not aired 
sufficiently before wearing. 

There are a number of commercial 
firms which mothproof apparel, floor 
covering and draperies and their treat- 
ments are generally effective—until the 
first cleaning or washing. Then they 
lose their moth-killing or repellent 
qualities completely, which means fur- 
ther expenditures for protection. 

Science has found a way to make all 
woolens lastingly impervious to: the on- 
slaught of moth or beetle grubs. It is 
called Mitin (pronounced “mitten’’) 
. .. derived from the French word for 
moth, la mite. Mitin is applied to raw 
wool stocks, wool yarn or wool and 
wool-blend fabrics by fabric mills or 
commission dyehouses. It is like a 
colorless dyestuff, and is affixed to 
single-color fabrics usually in the dye- 
ing operation; to multi-colored ma- 
terials during washing; and to white 
goods in the bleaching process. 

THE CONSUMER CANNOT BUY 
MITIN AND APPLY IT—it can be 


applied only by textile or yarn pro- 


i SA ae Oe med!) Le cs Bae 
UNIVERSITY SEXTUPLETS—You are looking at one 
family in 10,000,000. All of the six lambs—four 
girls and two boys—were born at the same time 
of one ewe. It happened on a Wisconsin farm six 
months ago. Mother, as you see, is quite recovered 
from her astonishment at multiple blessings; the 
father’s reaction has never been reported. The 
happy family was recently shipped to Geneticist 
Clyde Stormont of the School of Veterinary Med- 
icine, at the University of California, Davis. Blood 
samples showed Stormont that the lambs all de- 
veloped from separate eggs. The lambs are all 
frisky and healthy as lambs should be, not a runt 
among them. Twin lambs are common, but living 
sextuplets are so rare that few sheepmen ever see 
such a phenomenon. Unlike most females of this 
species, says Stormont, this ewe “may be regarded 
as a litter-bearing animal.” 

—University of California College of Agriculture photo 


ducers, weavers or finishers. But the 
consumer can buy Mitin-mothproofed 
merchandise, which is identified by 
either a hand tag or sewn-in label. 

During the application, Mitin is 
chemically bonded into the fiber and 
provides lasting protection against 
destructive insects. It has no effect 
whatever on the color or hand of fabric. 
Tests have shown that Mitin does not 
diminish in effectiveness as the fabric 
ages, regardless of the number of wash- 
ings and normal dry cleanings. It does 
not lose its effectiveness when exposed 
to light, however long; it is impervious 
to all weather conditions and perspira- 
tion; it resists abrasion, whether by 
ironing or constant rubbing. 

Most important: Mitin is non-toxic to 
humans and pets. It can be and is fre- 
quently used on infants’ garments and 
blankets on which they may chew, and 
on carpets over which toddlers and pets 
crawl and which they may lick. 

Mitin kills moth larvae soon after 
they feed on treated fibers and con- 
sume a miniscule bit. It likewise kills 
young black carpet beetle larvae, and 
repels adult carpet; furniture, uphol- 
stery and other types of beetle grubs. 

Mitin’s application adds but a few 
pennies to the cost of a yard of ma- 
terial or of a finished garment—less 
than a single commercial application 
costs. 

Mitin’s Development 1 

Mitin was developed by the chemical 
firm of Geigy, founded in 1758 in Switz- 
erland. Beginning in the early 30’s, 
Geigy research scientists tested some 
88,000 formulae before they came up 
with one that satisfied them on all 
counts as the ideal weapon against 
wool-eating insects. The compound’s 
technical name goes by the scientific 
jawbreaker of di-chloro-diphenyl ether 
di-chloro-phenyl urea. Mitin stood up 
under countless laboratory and mill 
tests, under all kinds of climatic and 
production conditions all over the 
world, and after being tried on many 
different types of fabrics composed 
partially or entirely of animal fibers. 

Satisfied that Mitin was the nemesis 
of the moth, Geigy introduced it in 
Europe in 1938 and in the U. S. in 1947. 

Nearly everyone, it appears. Recent- 
ly, the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
published the results of an impartial 
survey conducted among 2,425 Amer- 
ican women of every age and economic 
level, and scattered geographical lo- 
cales, to determine their attitudes 
towards woolens. Of those queries, 
87% said they desired “permanent” 
mothproofing applied in the mill. Be- 
sides, 83% of them said they would be 
willing to pay 10¢ extra for a sweater, 
50¢ for a dress and $1.00 for a coat so 
treated. 

—Release: Geigy Chemical Corporation 
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In the Land of Many Tales 


AST, but hardly with the least—that’s the Arizona 

Story. 

Though the host State for the 93rd annual convention 
of your National Wool Growers Association was the last 
to be admitted to the Union, it added a most exciting page 
to the history book of the United States. 

When you travel to the capital city of Phoenix for the 
January 20 to 23 meeting, you’ll be touring a region that 
has been painted with history-making epochs since the first 
modern-day man entered the region in 1539. 

You will pass over wind-swept desert lands where the 
first sheep in America grazed in what later became Ari- 
zona; you will cross territory that once was (and perhaps 
still is) inhabited by American Indians—upwards of 14 
different tribes; you may see sites where Kit Carson led 
volunteer troops into decisive battle with the warring 
Navajos and Apaches; and you will cross lands that once 
seethed with enmities and actual battling between sheep- 
men and cattlemen. 

As in the past, important happenings are taking place 
in Arizona today. It is a land of sudden growth and indus- 
try. Population figures in the Southwest area are climbing 
at an unbelievable speed. Such was not always the case 
in this desert area. 

Historians tell us that man lived on the land that is 
now Arizona as far back as 20,000 years ago. The written 
history of this area didn’t begin, however, until the Span- 
iards sent exploration parties northward from Mexico. The 
first was a Franciscan priest named Marco de Niza. He 
entered the territory in 1539. 

Coronado in his search for the mythical Seven Cities of 
Cibola in 1540 brought with him from Mexico large herds 
of cattle and sheep; the first animals of their kind to enter 
what is now the State of Arizona and, for that matter, the 
United States. 

On the virgin ranges of what are now the States of 
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Arizona and New Mexico these sheep thrived. They pushed 
all other livestock into the background. Growth of the 
sheep industry in this area didn’t come easily-_there were 
Indians. 

Sheep to the Indians were both food and clothing. And 
since many of the tribes were nomads, they were the ideal 
animals. Sheep, of course, trail very well, and, as is their 
fashion, they quickly adapted themselves to the changes in 
climate, altitude, and food conditions. 

Navajo and Apache Indian tribes were kindred 
stocks, being related by blood and language. Both stole 
sheep in their predatory raids on the ranchos, but Apaches 
made no effort to keep and raise flocks of their own. All 
animals stolen by them were promptly killed for food. In 
most cases, stolen flocks were driven westward across the 
Continental Divide into what are now parts of Arizona. 

Following the conquest of the Southwest by the United 
States in the late 1840’s, efforts were made to end the 
Indian depredations. While treaties were made with the 
Navajos and the Apaches, they were lightly regarded, as 
the looting was soon resumed. 

So frequent and troublesome had these raids become 
by 1863 that war was declared on the whole Navajo Nation 
by General Carleton, and a regiment of volunteers under 
Kit Carson was sent against them. Carson, an old friend 
of the Indians, knew just how to fight them. So successful 
was he in storming their strongholds, in destroying their 
peach orchards and cornfields, and in killing and capturing 
their horses, cattle and sheep, that by 1866, approximately 
9,000 of the tribe had surrendered. 

A treaty was made with the Navajos and the War De- 
partment in 1868, which gave the Indians a 3,328,000 acre 
reservation on their old tribal grounds in northwestern 
New Mexico and northeastern Arizona. Under terms of 
the treaty, the Navajos received 15,000 sheep and goats. 

As the Indians had been calmed and conquered, things 
were peaceful for Southwestern sheepmen—for a while. 
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Then, in the late 80’s, contention rose 
between sheep and cattle interests over 
the use of the range, most of which 
was public domain. These differences 
led to the Graham-Tewksbury feud, or 
Pleasant Valley War, the bloodiest 
affray of its kind in the Southwest. A 
score of men lost their lives. 

As a result of this war, and believing 
that in many ways their interests were 
mutual, sheepmen in Arizona met at 
Flagstaff on October 1, 1886, and or- 
ganized the Arizona Sheep Breeders 
and Wool Growers Association. Mem- 
bership in the organization was vol- 
untary, and meetings were held once 
a year. 

Then, in 1898, a young lawyer, banker 
and sheepman—E. S. Gosney—led the 
movement to reform the sheepman 
group into the Arizona Wool Growers 
Association, the organization which 
exists today. This reorganization was 
brought about to fight a mass move- 
ment to exclude sheepmen from grazing 
on forest reserves. The revamped, re- 
financed and reinvigorated organization 
included as its members all sheepmen 
who grazed on the reserve. Gosney was 
elected president of the group and led 
the successful fight which allowed 
sheepmen the use of the public domain. 

Since that time, the sheep industry 
in Arizona has grown to where num- 
bers now total near half a million. The 
State ranks about 20th in the Nation 
for sheep production. 


WHAT ABOUT THE INDIANS? 


One seventh of all the Indians in 
America live in Arizona, occupying 
more than 20 million acres of land set 
aside as reservations. Each of the 
present-day tribes (13 in all) contrib- 
utes an exclusive facet to the lore of 
the Southwest. . 

On the high northern Plateau is the 
Navajo reservation, the largest in the 
Nation, extending into New Mexico and 
Utah. The Navajos are a proud tribe 
who still live the nomadic life of their 
ancestors, driving their bands of sheep 
back and forth across their land which 
is breathtakingly beautiful. They are 
world famous for the poetry they weave 
into the blankets and rugs they make 


from wool, and equally famous for the: 


lovely silver and turquoise jewelry. 
Within the Navajo Reservation are 
the high mesas where the Hopis (pro- 
nounced: Hope’-ees) live. Unlike their 
neighbors, the Hopis are a stationary 
people, many of them living in homes 
built centuries ago. Their village of 
Oraibi is the oldest continuously in- 
habited town in the United States. 
The Apaches are the fierce warriors 
of yesterday. Descendants of Geronimo 
and Cochise, they are now prosperous 
cattlemen living in the rolling hills of 
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the east central portion of the State. 

The Pimas (pronounced: Pee’-mahs), 
whose reservation is between Phoenix 
and Casa Grande, and the Papagos, 
near Tucson and in an area along the 
Mexican border as large as the State 
of Massachusetts, are farmers. 

In the bottom of the Grand Canyon 
live the Havasupai (Ha-vah-su’-pah-ee), 
who also till the soil and who live hap- 
pily almost completely isolated from 
the rest of the world. And there are the 
Hualpai (Wall’-pah-ee), the Mojaves 
(Mo-ha’-veys), the Maricopas, the 
Yumas (Ee-u’-mahs), and others— 
numbering roughly 75,000 individuals. 
They are a vital part of American his- 
tory and, with the younger generation 
becoming well educated and an _in- 
tegral part of Arizona’s industrial life, 
a part of America’s future. 

Ancient Indian dwellings still stand 
today. Eight of these remnants of pre- 
historic times are set aside as National 











Strong Organizations 


Benefit Growers 


T is hard to measure in dollars and 

cents the benefits that growers re- 
ceive from a strong organization work- 
ing constantly in their behalf. The 
only way that we can have a strong na- 
tional association is to have actively 
supported State associations. It is 
necessary that we give not only our 
financial support but our personal sup- 
port. The greater number of growers 
that actively take part in our State con- 
ventions giving their officers’ the 
benefit of their full participation, the 
greater will be the effectiveness of our 
State and national association. 

I wish to take this opportunity of 
asking all Idaho wool growers to at- 
tend their State convention in Boise, 
Idaho on November 17, 18 and 19. Also 
on behalf of the Idaho growers I wish 





Monuments—Canyon de Chelly and 
Navajo Monument; Casa Grande ruins, 
just outside Coolidge; Montezuma’s 
Castle, an hour’s drive from both Pres- 
cott and Flagstaff; Tonto Ruins, on 
the Apache Trail, just east of Roose- 
velt Dam; Tuzigoot, on the Verde River 
in the Verde Valley; Walnut Canyon 
and Wupatki, both in Arizona’s north- 
land. 


ALL THIS, A CONVENTION & YOU 


All of these many historical sights 
as well as modern-day wonders and 
modern-day sheep industry knowledge 
can be obtained by attending your 98rd 
annual National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation Convention. Make your plans 
now. Complete the reservation blank on 
page 2, clip and send it to the Phoenix 
Chamber of Commerce. 

We’re looking forward to seeing you 
in the land of many tales come conven- 
tion time!—January 20 to 23. 


to extend a cordial invitation to wool 
growers from other States to attend our 
convention. We have rearranged our 
program and I am sure that you will 
enjoy it. 
—Andrew D. Little, President 
Idaho Wool Growers Association 


Women’s Auxiliaries 
Aid Sheep Industry 


ERE in the State of Washington, 

not enough attention has been given 
to the work that our Women’s Auxil- 
iary has been doing. This came to mind 
as I looked at the excellent booth the 
women had put together at our Yakima 
County Fair—one of the largest fairs 
in the State. It was the best booth that 
they have ever had to promote the 
Make-It-Yourself-With-Wool contest in 
particular, and wool and lamb in gen- 
eral. 

In the years before the ASPC, the 
Auxiliary, with not too much help from 
the growers, supported themselves and 
the sewing contest primarily from the 
proceeds of their lamburger booth 
which they operated at the fair. The 
Auxiliary is known all over the North- 
west for quality and tastiness of the 
lamburgers cooked to order for the 
fair-goers. One of the great problems 
we have in lamb promotion is to get 
people with a prejudice against lamb to 
put a bite of good lamb in their mouth. 
Through their lamburger booth ‘our 
Auxiliary has been doing this for years. 

The growers have a vital interest in 
the work being done through the 
auxiliaries and need to say “well done” 
to them. 

—George K. Hislop, President 
Washington Wool Growers Assn. 
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Social Security Information of Interest 


To Agricultural Employers and Employees 


have a 


uestion? 


here’s the , 


we farm employees have been earn- 
ing social security insurance pro- 
tection since the beginning of 1951; 
most farmers—employed or self-em- 
ployed—were brought under the law at 
the beginning of 1955. Today nearly 
all people who do farmwork are build- 
ing old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance protection. 

Some questions commonly asked by 
them are given below with accompany- 
ing answers: 

Q: Is the social security program for 
farm operators voluntary ? 

A: No. It is compulsory. Every farm 
operator whose net earnings (either from 
farming alone or combined with earnings 
from any other business he may operate) 
amount to $400 or more in a year must re- 
port his earnings and pay the social security 
tax. For this he gets a full year’s social 
security credit. 

On the other hand, he receives no credit 
and no self-employment tax is due if his 
net earnings from self-employment for the 
year are less than $400. Farm operators 
under some circumstances have certain 
options for figuring their net earnings. 

: When must a self-employed farmer 
report his earnings and pay the social 
security tax? 

A: If he operates on a calendar year 
basis, he will report his earnings and pay the 
social security tax at least by April 15 of 
the following year. However, if he is re- 
quired to file an estimated tax return and 
has not done so by January 15, he should 
file the final return and pay the tax by 
February 15. These returns should be filed 
with the District Director of Internal 
Revenue. 

Q: How does a farmer figure his 
earnings” ? 

A: In general, “net earnings” are a self- 
employed farmer’s profit, and it is figured 
by subtracting his farm expenses from his 
total ordinary farm income. There is a 
simpler way, though, for many farmers. 
For taxable years ending on or after De- 
cember 31, 1956, a farm operator whose 
gross farm income is $1,800 or less in a 
year may figure either his actual net earn- 
ings or simply use two-thirds of his gross 
farm income as his net for social security 
purposes. He can get social security credit 
only if the net earnings reported are at 
least $400 for the year. 

Q: How about a farmer whose gross farm 
income is more than $1,800? 

A: If the gross farm income is more than 
$1,800, the farmer will have to compute his 
actual net earnings. But if this net is less 
than $1,200 and his gross is more than 
$1,800 he can, if he wishes, report $1,200. 
If his gross farm income is more than 


“net 
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$1,800 and his net farm earnings are $1,200 
or more, he must use the actual amount of 
his net earnings. 

Q: Where can a farmer get further in- 
formation? 

A: If his question is one of tax liability, 
that is, how to prepare reports, how to fig- 
ure net income, what expenses can be 
deducted, etc., he should get in touch with 
his nearest Internal Revenue Service office. 
If his question is about social security ac- 
count numbers or social security benefits, 
he should get in touch with his social se- 
curity district office. He can find these 
offices by asking at the post office or by 
looking in the phone book under “U. S. 
Government.” 

Q: What farm employers must pay social 
security taxes and make reports on their 
employees? 

A: Anyone who pays $150 or more in 
cash wages to one or more farm employees 
in a year or has a farmhand working for 
him on 20 or more days in a year for cash 
remuneration figured on a time basis is a 
farm employer for social security purposes 
and is required to pay the taxes and make 
reports. He must send his reports and taxes 
to his District Director of Internal Revenue. 

Q: What about farm labor crews and 
crew leaders? 

A: Cash wages paid to members of a 
farm labor crew are covered by the social 
security law under the same rules that apply 
to other farm workers. 


The crew leader is the employer of the 
crew members if he both furnishes them 
to the farmer and pays them (regardless of 
whether he pays them on his own behalf or 
for the farmer), unless the crew leader and 
the farmer have a written agreement which 
shows that the crew leader is the farmer’s 
employee. 

If the farm operator and the crew leader 
have a written agreement which shows that 
the crew leader is the farmer’s employee, 
then the crew members also are the farmer’s 
employees. 

If there is no such written agreement and 
the crew leader does not pay the crew 
members, then whoever has the final right 
to control the employees in the performance 
of work is the employer. 

Q: What is the first thing a farm em- 
ployer must do? 

A: He should get an employer’s identifi- 
cation number right away if he does not 
already have one. He will need this number 
when he prepares social security reports for 
his farm workers. To obtain an employer’s 
identification number, the employer should 
get an application blank, Form SS-4, from 
the office of the District Director of Inter- 
nal Revenue or from the district office of 
the Social Security Administration, fill it 
in, and send it to the District Director of 
Internal Revenue. 


Q: What records must a farm employer 
keep for each of his employees? 

A: The name and social security account 
number of the employee; cash wage pay- 
ments to the employee for farm work; and 
the amount, if any, deducted as employee 
social security tax. 

If a record was not kept at first because 
he did not expect the employee to meet 
either the $150 or the 20-day test but it 
turns out that one or both of these tests 
will be met, he should begin keeping rec- 
ords for the employee, using as a starting 
point the best available information or esti- 
mate of the amount already paid him in the 


year. 

Q: Is the first $150 of cash wage pay- 
ments taxable? 

A: Yes, and the employer has the right, 
if he wishes, to deduct the employee tax 
even before the employee is paid $150 in the 
year. However, if he prefers, he may wait 
and deduct the tax on the first $150 after 
either the $150 test or the 20-day test is 
met. 

If the farm employer deducts more than 
the correct amount of the tax, or if he 
deducts the employee’s tax from the start 
and it turns out that the employee neither 
gets as much as $150 in the year nor works 
for him on as many as 20 days in the year, 
he should repay the employee if possible. 

If he cannot locate and repay the em- 
ployee by the end of the year, he must send 
the overcollection to the District Director 
in January of the following year. A state- 
ment should be furnished the District Direc- 
tor explaining the overcollection and 
showing the employees’ account numbers 
(if known), names, and the amount of over- 
collection that was not repaid to the 
employees. These employees should not be 
reported on Form 943. 

The statement explaining the reason for 
the overcollection should be written on a 
separate sheet of paper, not on Form 943. 
In addition, if the employer is required to 
file a return for the year on Form 943, he 
should enter the amount of the overcollec- 
tion in item 3 of this form. In order to get 
his refund, the employee then must apply 
to the Internal Revenue Service. 

Q: How are the taxable wages reported? 

A: In January of each year the employer 
files a return on Form 943 reporting the 
name, social security account number, and 
the total cash wages of each of his farm- 
workers who was covered by the law during 
the preceding year. No other report or pay- 
ment is required from employers whose 
employee and employer tax liability is not 
more than $100 before December 1 of the 
year. 
If at the end of any month before Decem- 
ber 1 the employer and employee taxes total 
more than $100, the employer must deposit 
these taxes in a Federal Reserve bank or 
an authorized commercial bank. In such 
cases, the deposits are to be made on or 
before the 15th day of the month following 
the month in which a total of more than 
$100 is reached. A validated “Federal De- 
positary Receipt” for each deposit is sent 
to the employer. In paying the taxes in 
the following January, the employer uses 
the depositary receipts as evidence of his 
tax payments. 

: Do you have to be without money to 
get benefit payments? 

A: No. Social Security insurance bene- 
fits are an earned right. You can get the 
payments regardless of how much money 
or property you have. Furthermore, no 
lien is required on your property. However, 
since the payments are to replace part of 
lost earnings, you do not get them if you 
earn more than a certain amount. 

Q: Does a farmer have to quit work en- 
tirely at retirement age to get payments? 
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A: No. He may work during the rush 
farming seasons or take a part-time job 
throughout the year and get all or some of 
his monthly benefit payments. If he earns 
no more than $1,200 during the year, he 
gets the benefit payments for each month of 
the year. If he earns more than $1,200 he 
may still get benefits for one or more 
months of the year depending on how many 
months he works and how much over $1,200 
he earns. 


The following table shows the number of 
benefit checks payable to a person who 
works throughout the year. 


Monthly 
Benefits 


Annual 
Earnings 


$1,600.01-$1,680 6 
$1,680.01-$1,760 


Annual 
Earnings 


$1,200 or less 12 
$1,200.01-$1,280 11 


Monthly 
Benefits 


or 


$1,280.01-$1,360 10 $1,760.01-$1,840 4 

$1,360.01-$1,440 9 $1,840.01-$1,920 3 

$1,440.01-$1,520 8 $1,920.01-$2,000 2 
7 


$1,520.01-$1,600 $2,000.01-$2,080 1 


The table above does not apply to a person 
who works only part of the year. He can 
get benefit checks for any month in which 
he neither earns more than $80 in employ- 
ment nor renders substantial services in 
self-employment. For example, if a person 
earns $1,680 in a year but works only four 
months, he could get benefit checks for 
eight months of the year instead of only 
six, as the table would indicate. 


Q: Is all income counted toward the 
$1,200 limit on earnings? 


A: No. A person may have any amount 
of income from interest on investments, 
dividends, or rentals from real estate and 
still get social security benefit payments. 
However, all earnings from employment 
and self-employment must be counted, 
whether or not covered by the social security 
law. Rental income from a farm is consid- 
ered earnings from self-employment if the 
landlord “materially participates” in pro- 
duction of farm commodities on the rented 
land. 


HIGH HOG PRODUCTION 
FEARED 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson has asked hog producers to con- 
sider their production plans for 1958 
with care in the light of the present 
hog price situation. 

Hog prices have been steadily recov- 
ering from a low point of around $10 
per hundred pounds to which they fell 
in December, 1955. Maintaining the 
gains of the past two years depends, 
it is pointed out, on keeping the supply 
reasonably close to prospective demand. 
The Secretary is concerned because 
bumper crops of feed grains existing 
this fall could stimulate production to 
the extent that the market would be 
flooded with pork beyond consumers’ 
demands and disastrous market dips 
result. 
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In Case of Emergency 


team of USDA, State, and local spe- 
‘4% cialists throughout the Nation 
stands ready to go into action in case 
of emergency to save our livestock and 
crops from disease and destruction. 

This team now operates on a full- 
scale, peacetime basis to help prevent 
any foreign livestock and plant pests 
and diseases from coming into our 
country and to control those we already 
have. It is also set up to slip quickly 
into high gear in case of biological war- 
fare—deliberate use of disease-produc- 
ing agents against animals and plants. 
One of its important new functions is 
to tell our farmers how to minimize 
the effects of radioactive fallout on 
livestock, crops, and farm products. 

This country has been able to defend 
itself in past wars because of the pro- 
duction of our farms and factories. In 
the future, however, an enemy may at- 
tempt to weaken or destroy these re- 
sources by any means _ possible. 
Deliberate introduction of disease as 
an act of sabotage, for instance, could 
cripple our livestock and crop indus- 
tries. That could limit our food supply 
as well as many sources of clothing and 
medicine. 

An enemy could select the host, dis- 
ease, time, and place of outbreak to 
make animal and plant disease control 
more difficult and to cause devastating 
losses. Similar disease could be intro- 
duced at the same time to confuse diag- 
nosis and eradication. It’s unfortunate- 


ly true that some animal diseases— 
native and foreign, harmless and fatal 
—have similar symptoms and are 


difficult to distinguish. Combining dif- 
ferent diseases might produce contra- 
dictory signs and different incubation 
periods. 

Our Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration realized the potential threat of 
deliberately caused animal and plant 
disease. So, in September 1954, FCDA 
delegated to USDA the responsibility 
for protecting our crops and livestock 
against biological warfare. This job 
was given to ARS because of the long- 
time experience of its regulatory per- 
sonnel in handling cooperative State- 
Federal operations. ARS immediately 
organized a countrywide series of meet- 
ings to establish a plan for coping with 
biological warfare. Participating were 
State and Federal regulatory officials, 
representatives of diagnostic laborator- 
ies, State experiment stations, and agri- 
cultural and veterinary colleges. 

These planners knew that control of 
biological warfare on livestock meant, 
basically, control of foreign diseases. 
Principles of disease control and eradi- 
cation are the same, whether diseases 
get in accidentally or deliberately. 


Thus, planners decided the best way to 
deal with biological warfare on live- 
stock was to have a well-trained stand- 
by force that could be quickly expanded 
in time of war. With this in mind, a 
State-Federal Emergency Animal Dis- 
ease Eradication Organization was set 
up in most States to deal with danger- 
ous animal diseases of foreign origin. 

At the same time, it was decided to 
utilize existing State-Federal channels 
to keep out foreign plant pests and dis- 
eases. State-Federal cooperation had 
done a fast and efficient job in cleaning 
out many serious pests and diseases 
before they could get a foothold. Plan- 
ners felt that it would be desirable to 
strengthen and expand this cooperation 
and to back it up with more emphasis 
on reporting plant pests and diseases. 

Why is it so important to keep out 
livestock and plant pests and diseases? 
And why is it so hard to do? 

In the past, we’ve looked upon many 
animal and plant pests and diseases as 
peculiar to Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
But today’s fast intercontinental air 
transportation and the buildup of trade 
and travel have given such pests and 
diseases new importance. These fac- 
tors, plus our own fast livestock 
marketing, have greatly increased the 
danger of accidental and deliberate 
transmission. Furthermore, we have at 
least 8,000 domestic insects competing 
for our food and fiber. Deliberate dis- 
semination of foreign plant pests would 
complicate an already complex control 
problem. 

Up till now, time has been on our 
side. Shipments of livestock by sea took 
from 15 to 30 days. This period gave 
most diseases time to develop signs that 
could be observed. Today, for the first 
time in history, we are importing more 
animals by air than by ocean vessel. 
Animals arrive in hours instead of 
days. 

We move animals rapidly within our 
borders, too. The nationwide outbreak 
of vesicular exanthema in swine is a 
forceful example of how fast animal 
disease can spread. VE was limited for 
many years to California until 1952, 
when it escaped via raw garbage sent 
out of the State. Within 6 weeks, 18 
States reported the disease, and a short 
time later, 13 more. 

It’s apparent that foreign animal or 
plant pests and diseases getting into 
this country could quickly become wide- 
spread unless we _ recognize them 
promptly and take immediate control 
steps. So emergency planners set up 
a nationwide training program to in- 
struct personnel to recognize, diagnose, 
and report these threats. 

—USDA Release 
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October 28, 1957 


Saige receipts of slaughter lambs 
were the determining factor in hold- 
ing October prices fairly steady in the 
face of a generally shaky late-fall mar- 
ket. At most major markets, October 
receipts were substantially below a 
year ago. Heavy carry over of ewe 
lambs was considered as a factor in 
this market depletion, coupled with a 
smaller 1957 lamb crop. Despite re- 
duced numbers, October slaughter lamb 
prices noted a $1 to $2 drop at several 
terminal markets from a month earlier. 
Late season quality helped bring prices 
down. 

Choice and prime slaughter lambs 
sold from $20.50 to $23. Most of these 
offerings moved at $22, except at Og- 
den where limited offerings brought 
less. Prime lambs were very scarce in 
October trading. 

Most slaughter lamb sales were re- 
ported in the good and choice grades. 
These offerings sold in a $19 to $22 
price bracket. Some sold slightly higher 
at Chicago but major market average 
was near $21. 

New York dressed lamb carcasses 
moved in wide October price ranges, 
but were generally $1 to $2 lower than 
September figures. Choice and prime 
dressed carcasses sold from $46 to $53, 
with a mid-October low of $45. 

Good and choice dressed carcasses 
sold throughout the month in the broad 
price range of $42 to $52. 

Good and choice slaughter ewes reg- 
istered an October price range of from 
$5.50 to $8, mostly at $6 to $7. Few 
sales of these ewes were reported. 

Cull and utility slaughter ewes sold 
mostly from $4 to $6, with a steady 
market of $7.50 to $8.50 at Fort Worth. 
The month’s low—$3—was paid at 
Ogden. 

Feeder lamb prices weakened slight- 
ly from a month earlier, except at Fort 
Worth where up to $1 higher prices 
were paid. Good and choice feeder 
lambs sold in the following October 
price ranges: 

At Omaha—$19.50 to $23 

At Denver—$19 to $22 

At Ogden—$18.25 to $20.25 

At Ft. Worth—$20 to $21.50. 
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. Shaky Prices Waver and Hold 
| As Slaughter Numbers Drop 


COUNTRY SALES AND CONTRACTING 


COLORADO 


On the Western Slope of Colorado, 
feeder lambs brought $19.50 to $20.25, 
the latter price for weights under 75 
pounds. Earlier in the month, between 
20,000 and 25,000 feeder lambs aver- 
aging 81 to 86 pounds sold at $20 to 
$20.50. 

Better than 3,000 New Mexico and 
western Colorado good and choice 
slaughter lambs sold direct at $20.75 
to $21. 


NEW MEXICO 


Several thousand head of New Mex- 
ico 68- to 70-pound feeder lambs sold 
out of second hands in late October at 
$20.50 to $20.75. A sizable string of 
New Mexico ewe lambs cleared at 
$23.50. 


CALIFORNIA 


Around six loads of mostly choice 
clover pastured lambs, with a prime 
end, sold from northern California at 
$21 late in the month. They had fall 
shorn pelts. A load of 117-pound lambs, 
similar grades, sold at $20.50. Around 
12 loads of good to mostly choice 98- 


to 105-pound weights with number 2 
to fall shorn pelts sold at $20 to $20.50, 
these largely with 4 percent shrink. 
Similar sales early in the month sold 
50 cents lower. 
MONTANA ' 
An early month sheep contract was 
written in south central Montana on 
1,700 head of mixed blackfaced ewe and 
wether lambs for October 10-15 deliv- 
ery at $18.25. Generally, Montana 
country trade was rather quiet. 


Lamb Palatability Studies 


AMB’S delicate flavor is undergoing 
intensive study at the University of 
California at Davis, to find the best 
way to get this flavor to the consumer. 


The study is being made under a re- 
search contract with the USDA. Lambs 
for the project are being raised by a 
California rancher. Members of the 
animal husbandry department are co- 
operating in the study. 


Home Economist Pauline C. Paul, 
who is in charge of the three-year 
project, is trying to relate flavor and 
tenderness of cooked lamb meat to 
grades, diets of the sheep, and color, 
fat distribution and chemical compo- 
sition of the uncooked meat. 


Trained taste panels will rate their 
choices to find which grade and feed 
system produce the highest quality 
meat. Chemical and other tests of the 
uncooked and cooked meat will be cor- 
related with taste panel results to try 
to find objective tests that could easily 
determine quality, 
Paul. 
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Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 
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Total U. S. Inspected 1957 
Slaughter, First Nine Months................0...2...220..... 10,088,000 10,687,000 
OT RS en ES eee ore re eer ORES ~ Oct. 19 Oct. 20 
Siaugnter at Major Centers ........................-...:. 232,425 280,572 
Denver Average Lamb Prices: (wooled) .......... 

2 2 | a re $22.50 $20.62 

Good and Choice .......... See eae beet eee 21.50 19.48 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 

PPPUIMC, B5-G0 DOUNGE .............-..---<se---ceecassecceossee 47.00 43.40 

Choice, 45-00 POUNGS ...........-.---------sciccnsecescec 45.81 42.70 
es EEE FINO onan ce owes en ses ates 42.50 39.30 

Federally Inspected Slaughter—September 
1957 1956 

SI cial Did lok tins aasvessnctsnncesd inition lecntntachseciesintbdnslibs 1,627,000 1,617,000 
RE ps ENO PE EE ETE TIS SORE RT 638,000 661,000 
I cheat hibtceatlelacsbas teens aionceessecoasissrcaeh dela tebaboheddesineasecadp 5,060,000 4,979,000 
IN III sci sicevsaichsnnensotinleinperadeiacisiiienciannnh 1,104,000 1,167,000 
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(The author is vice president of the Montana Wool 
Growers Association and a member of the Natural 
Resources Committee of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. This article is reprinted from the Chamber’s 
“Conservation Is Good Business” report.) 


ONSERVATION of natural resources is defined as being 

attained “by wise development and use of natural re- 
sources, to protect the present and future public need, and 
the preservation of natural beauty. Such conservation is 
the right and duty of every owner or user of natural re- 
sources and can best be accomplished by private initiative.” 
The range livestock industry can wholeheartedly subscribe 
to the furtherance of conservation as set forth by this 
definition. 


Rangeland, in the strictest definition of the word, is 
“Native pasture on grazing land.” Natural grazing land 
means land on which the dominant vegetation is natural 
pasture, and the term includes plains, deserts, savannas 
and several other general categories of land. 


Forest range is a term of various meanings and usually 
includes an unassorted mixture of natural forest land and 
natural pasture land. 

Whether natural grazing land is used for native pasture 
or for some other use depends on the economics of the 
individual situation. Tame pasture or cultivated crops 
may be more profitable than the native pasture. In essence, 
then, native pasture land of importance to a range live- 
stock operation is land that does not have higher value 
for other purposes. Watershed values are of some impor- 
tance in all areas where heavy precipitation occurs and 
are of special importance in certain areas. However, 
watershed management and range management in general 
tend to be quite compatible. 

Range management is the application of scientific prin- 
ciples to the grazing industry and the land it uses. Range 
management in the United States grew out of the science 
of forestry in somewhat the same manner that the field 
of botany grew out of the science of medicine. Botany and 
medicine now have little in common, and similarly, as the 
fields of forestry and range management continue to de- 
velop, they tend to have less and less in common because 
they are practices in different places and under different 
conditions. 

As for grazing in forest areas, however, the two fields 
must be compatible. In a mature forest area, almost any 
disturbance of the native forest vegetation produces in- 
creased grazing for livestock. Vegetation which has 
reached a climax in such a forest must be disturbed before 
practical grazing can be undertaken. Good forest man- 
agement, therefore, helps to create grazing resources as 
by-products of the conservation of forest resources. 
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A SPECIAL THREE PAGE CONSERVATION SECTION 


Conservation in the Range 
Livestock Industry 


by DAN FULTON, Ismay, Montana 


Many native pastures on natural grazing land also have 
been greatly improved by livestock grazing under proper 
management. The rather widespread belief that native 
pastures are not susceptible to management has delayed 
their proper use and wasted the resources. When it is 
generally understood that control of the pasture and sta- 
bility of that control are necessary, wise use and manage- 
ment of the rangeland are encouraged, resulting in 
conservation of the range resource. 

Range management requires effort and expense, and it 
cannot be successful without a stability of land tenure 
that provides the economic incentive for that effort and 
expense. One way in which the range livestock industry 
has been trying to attain better range management is 
through improved stability of tenure on private and fed- 
erally owned grazing lands. The highest degree of good 
range management has been attained on private lands 
where tenure is assured, where the owners are operating 
grazing tracts of economic size and where local taxes are 
not confiscatory. Under such conditions large amounts of 
both effort and capital have been applied to better range 
management. 

Range management on lands not owned by the livestock 
operator can be encouraged by equitable and stable tenure 
relations between the landowner and the operator. This 
is true whether the landowner is an individual or a divi- 
sion of the Government. Because large acreages of land 
are in Federal ownership, Federal legislation is needed 
to provide statutory codes governing the basic adminis- 
trative principles and adjudication of grazing permits to 
stabilize the use of the range resources. Only in this way 
can the highest possible degree of needed range manage- 
ment be realized on the Federal acreage. 

Possible cancellation of a grazing permit by a govern- 
mental administrator discourages an operator from putting 
either effort or capital into range improvement. An 
example of the lack of stability and the type of adminis- 
tration that can seriously discourage proper range man- 
agement is the following letter sent to a rancher in 
Montana: 


Dear Mr. H— 


It has been decided that you do not need the use 
of Section 3 and NW}4 Section 10, Twp. 9N, Rge. 
57E., as much as Mr. A I am very sorry 
that you cannot be permitted the use of this land, but 
under our regulations it cannot be done. 


If at some time in the future where there is any 
land which you need, we will be glad to consider 
your application for it. 

(s) Range Manager 


Some of the range management practices now in wide 
use are: proper rate of stocking, better distribution of 
(Continued on page 25.) 
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HE term “conservation” as applied 
to livestock grazing resources en- 
tails a system of management which 
allows the stockman to utilize these 
resources to the fullest, and at the 
same time preserve them for future 
use. In a manner of speaking, a prac- 
tical program of conservation allows 
the rancher to “have his cake and eat 
it too.” To be successful in his opera- 
tion, he must be conservation minded. 
Progressive ranchers the world over 
are aware that production of both for- 
age and livestock increase when the 
range is grazed at a moderate stocking 
rate. The feed which is left on the 
ground serves a more useful purpose 
as a protector for the new forage than 
as a feed in itself. They realize, on 
the other hand, that too little grazing 
can be dangerous also, in that it may 
allow undesirable and_ unpalatable 
plants to take over and make the area 
unproductive in future years. I believe 
today’s average livestock rancher is 
farsighted and looks to the future. 


—Donald T. Torell 
University of California 


AVING been actively engaged in the 
range livestock business of the 
West for 36 years, I want to emphasize 
the fact that there is no segment of 
business endeavor in America more 
dedicated to the theory of conservation 
of natural resources than our range 
livestock operation. Our first rule is 
proper stocking, and seasonal _ use, 
which in itself could not be duplicated 
in a million words. 
It is the livestock industry which 
utilizes forage—otherwise wasted— 
into meat and clothing, and by so doing 
retards and minimizes the fire danger. 
Forage is also transformed into fertil- 
izer to build up the humus of the soil. 
With civilization continually creep- 
ing into the vast grazing acres of our 
West, it is the livestock industry which 
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is first and foremost in reseeding its 
ranges with more palatable grasses and 
legumes than nature herself put there 
to the benefit of wildlife as well as 
domestic animals and watershed pro- 
tection. 

The river bottom valley floors of the 
West were once the winter ranges of 
our wildlife habitat. They are now 
taken up with irrigation districts, farms 
and ranches producing food for our 
nation. It is the livestock industry 
which now winters most of the wildlife 
on its deeded and leased lands in the 
foothills and mountains adjacent to the 
valleys from which they are now 
barred. 

It is the livestock industry which 
shares its salt with big game, its hay 
stacks with the elk, its grain with the 
upland birds and waterfowl. It is the 
livestock industry which is the unher- 
alded friend of man taking things in 
its stride through these many years, 
carving an industry of progress and 
production from something which looks 
arid and valueless to our friends of 
the East who also benefit from our en- 
deavors. You will find our members of 
the livestock industry actively engaged 
in every worthwhile organization for 
the betterment of mankind. 

Many of us are sons and daughters 
of the so-called pioneers, but with our 
residence in this wonderful heritage 
less than a hundred years in most of 
the West, it is in error to class any 
member of the true livestock industry 
in any other category than true con- 
servationists. 

—Robert M. Naylor 
Emmett, Idaho 


ONSERVATION means the use of 

our land, either grazing or farming, 

so that it will remain productive as 
long as time. 

Stockmen know that they get better 

gains and better returns on pastures 


that are not overgrazed. Most of them 
are proud of their good range and in- 
tend to use it a long time, therefore, 
they do try to keep it productive. 

In the case of tenant farmers or 
ranchers, this is not always true, for 
they sometimes try to get all they can 
from one farm in a couple of years and 
then move on to another. 


—Leslie C. Crew 
Interior, South Dakota 


ONSERVATION is a means of con- 

serving the soil by keeping the soil 
in a good chemical and physical nature 
by not overgrazing and by reseeding the 
poorer coverage areas. I think stock- 
men are or should be good conserva- 
tionists. They should rotate these 
ranges—salt and water—so as to make 
the best utilization of their pastures 
with the least tromping of grasses. 
Leave the pastures in the fall with 
enough coverage so as not to winter 
kill. 

If you practice good conservation, 
you will benefit not only in your live- 
stock, but in your pastures. 


—Marvin Norris 
Goldendale, Washington 


S generally applied, conservation 

means to save, protect and preserve 
natural resources. Water, probably is 
first, forage, grasses, plants and timber 
as well as nature’s scenic places come 
next. The range livestock people have 
been wrongfully accused of destroying 
our natural resources. Probably there 
is no group of people of a given indus- 
try who have done more to protect 
these resources. The range livestock 
producer is most affected by destruc- 
tion and depletion of water and forage. 
He is dependent on forage for his live- 
lihood and life of his business. Nat- 
urally, he wants to protect it as would 
anyone who is so dependent upon a 
given resource. 


—G. E. Stanfield 
Ontario, Oregon 


believe “conservation” is the proper 

use of Federal and private lands 
neither overuse nor underuse. I feel 
there would be no advantage to any- 
one if the land is not used at all for 
grazing. A few believe that public land 
should be left to wildlife. This would 
be a real waste of our natural re- 
sources. There are now so many hunt- 
ers that the land would be used only 
partially. The Forest Service and BLM 
insist on proper conservation, and of 
recent years it has, in some cases, been 
carried to extremes. 


—Keith Munsee 
Hazelton, Idaho 
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agregpester tere is the maintenance 
Aor improvement of status quo 
through intelligent economic use. 
Stockmen generally are good conser- 
vationists of land which they own or 
over which they have long-time control 
if they are continuing in business. 
Why? For reasons of gain and the 
pleasure of doing a good job. Of other 
classes of land—perhaps my glasses 
are not so rose-tinted. . 
—D. H. Nelson 
Burbank, Washington 


NY old-time stockman knows better 
£% than to strip the earth of its vege- 
tation, because he will pay through 
the nose next year—with insufficient 
forage for his herds or bands, more 
loss from toxic weeds, and permanent 
reduction in the carrying capacity of 
that range. There are other important 
tangible effects to non-conservation 
practices. There is loss through stray- 
ing increases; the sheep are more diffi- 
cult to handle which causes faster 
turnover of hired help, not to mention 
the inability of the soil to absorb mois- 
ture, thereby aiding a drought condi- 
tion. 

—Paul John Dodd 


Wyarno, Wyoming 


believe conservation is taking care 

of things each year so as not to in- 
jure or retard full growth or capacity 
for following years. I think stockmen 
who have lived on the soil all their 
lives soon come to realize when condi- 
tions are injurious to full growth and 
development and will adjust themselves 
to meet these conditions. 

—Wendell Draney 
Auburn, Wyoming 


believe that “conservation” is the 

principle of conserving our natural 
resources for the use of future gen- 
erations. 

I believe also, that the stockmen’s 
welfare is based primarily upon these 
principles. We, as livestockmen, have 
one natural resource which is the basis 
of our whole economy, that being na- 
tive forage. If we expect to remain in 
the livestock business and plan on our 
children doing likewise, we must ad- 
here close by the principles of conser- 
vation through proper utilization of 
forage today. 

It is quite evident to us that most 
stockmen are aware of this. Take for 
example the vast numbers of range 
improvement programs such as brush 
control, reseeding, and water develop- 
ment, which the livestockmen are un- 
dertaking on their own private lands. 
Not only are these programs increasing 
forage for the present, but also con- 
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serving and improving it for the future. 
I actually believe that if the various 
Government agencies which control our 
public lands would undertake some of 
the programs on an extensive scale as 
the stockmen have done and are doing 
on their private ranges, they would be 
doing a far better job of conservation 
than they are doing at the present. Not 
only could livestock permits be in- 
creased, but the other resources such as 
water, timber, and wildlife would also 
be better conserved and_ probably 
increased. 
—Edward James Tolman 
Upper Lake, California 


O me, conservation is to care for 

our range and sheep in such a way 
that we can expand and meet the grow- 
ing need for meat and wool in our 
country. For example, we must help 
with seed on our summer range and 
with improved pastures, and we must 
use grass seeds that will make more 
feed than our natural feeds, which 
have been greatly abused in a lot of 
cases. 

I greatly appreciate the NATIONAL 
WooL GROWER magazine, and read it 
from cover to cover as it is our source 
of information and contact with each 
other. 

Thanks for the questionnaire and 
the privilege of writing you. 

I am just a small grazer of sheep 
now, but a year ago, I sowed some 700 
pounds of different grasses on my sum- 
mer range, and I am sure it will make a 
difference to the canyons and ridges 
where it was planted. A _ neighbor 
sprayed by plane a considerable part 
of low summer range to get rid of the 
over-growth of sage and buck brush 
which is pretty well destroyed this sum- 
mer. I think almost all stockmen try 
to take care of and improve the ranges 
that they graze. 

—Sterling A. Murdock 
Driggs, Idaho 





GRASS 


“Grass is the forgiveness of 
nature—her constant benediction. 
Fields trampled with battle, sat- 
urated with blood, torn with the 
ruts of cannon, grow green again 
with grass, and carnage is for- 
gotten. Streets abandoned by traf- 
fic become grass-grown like rural 
lanes, and are obliterated. Forests 
decay, harvests perish, flowers 


vanish, but grass is immortal.” 





Range Conservation 


(Continued from page 23.) 


stock on the range, rotation or deferred 
grazing, and control of rodents, poison- 
ous plants, and weeds. Two of the most 
basic range management practices in- 
volve rate of stocking and distribution, 
which are generally attained by fenc- 
ing and cross-fencing. Stock-water 
development also makes up a large part 
of the monetary capital requirements, 
and this has been done mostly on pri- 
vately owned rangeland. This is evi- 
dence that range management can best 
be accomplished by private initiative. 


Another difficult problem of con- 
servation in many parts of the range 
country is that of wild game manage- 
ment. The land on which game grazes 
usually belongs either to a livestock 
operator or the Federal Government, 
while the game animals usually belong 
to the State. Stockmen have often been 
at odds with State game agencies and 
local sportsmen because of the over- 
stocking of grazing land with wild 
game. The zeal of these groups for 
game stocking in conflict with the best 
use of the range by domestic livestock 
is opposed not only by stockmen but 
also by Federal agencies. 

Livestock operators are becoming in- 
creasingly concerned about their re- 
search needs and are giving greater 
cooperation to the various research 
agencies. In a few cases the industry 
has given financial support to research, 
both individually and through livestock 
associations. But because of the rela- 
tively small size of most of the livestock 
producing units, it seems likely that 
most of the range and livestock re- 
search will continue to be financed by 
tax money. The results of such re- 
search spread rapidly throughout the 
industry, producing increases in pro- 
ductivity and efficiency which are al- 
most immediately passed on to the 
consumer in lower food prices, with 
little, if any, increase in profit to the 
individual] firm. 

Many other steps of progress have 
been made in the range livestock in- 
dustry. Checkerboard land ownerships 
resulting from homestead days and 
railroad grants have been put together 
and developed into manageable units. 
New herbicides for brush and poison- 
ous plant control, new poisons for 
rodent and predator control, new in- 
secticides, new specific remedies and 
vaccines for animal disease control, 
new nutrition knowledge leading to 
greater efficiency in use of feed, these 
are a few of the progressive steps of 
the past 10 years. 
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October 25, 1957 


N analysis of the apparel wool sit- 
uation in the United States recently 
made by Miss Ruth Jackendoff, director 
of the Department of Economics and 
Statistics of the Wool Bureau, is pre- 
sented in this issue. Miss Jackendoff is 
generally recognized as one of the lead- 
ing analysts of trends in both the world 
and domestic wool markets. Her report, 
therefore, warrants close study. 

Specifically, there isn’t much to re- 
port on wool market transactions. No 
bids were accepted by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation during the first 
three weeks of October, although bids 
were received as follows: On 2,637,000 
pounds on October 2; on 3,226,584 
pounds on October 9; and on 3,122,000 
pounds on October. 16. 

On October 23, however, approxi- 
mately 88,000 pounds of wool were sold, 
with bids being received on 3,150,000 
pounds. The sales covered 45,000 
pounds of fine, staple and good French, 
at $1.38; 9,000 pounds of half blood, 
staple and good French, at $1.282 and 
34,000 pounds of three-eighths, staple 
and good French, at $1.20. 

The prices were somewhat lower than 
those of September 25 when the last 
sales were made. Then fine, staple and 
good French wool sold in a range of 
$1.45 to $1.486; half blood at $1.33 to 
$1.36, and three-eighths blood at $1.253 
to $1.273. 

The release announcing the October 
23 sales said, “The prices at which CCC 
wools are being sold should not be con- 
sidered representative of the prices 
obtainable by the growers and the trade 
for current clip wools. The CCC wools 
are from three to five years older, and 
are the residual of about 700,000,000 
pounds in the 1952-53 and 1954 clips. 

As of October 23, the total CCC wool 
inventory stood at about 15,844,000 
pounds. This includes the 1,500,000 
pounds scheduled to go to Turkey in a 
barter trade. It is now reported that 
that trade is about to be completed. 

There has been considerable differ- 
ence of opinion as to the reason for 
the low bidding on CCC wools. It is 
well known, of course, that the mills 
are keeping their inventories at the 
lowest practicable point, which puts 
the market very definitely on a hand-to- 
mouth basis all along the line. The 
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Cloudy Situation Exists 
“i ee As Foreign Prices Vary 


opinion is also advanced that back of 
the low bids lies the idea held by pros- 
pective purchasers that the stockpile 
must be disposed of by December 31, 
and that eventually the CCC will have 
to sell the wools very cheaply to get 
rid of them by that date. No deadline, 
of course, has been set for the disposal 
of the stockpile wools. 






Falling prices at foreign auctions 
have had a bearish influence on the do- 
mestic market but an upward trend in 
foreign markets is indicated this week. 

The Boston market has been dull but 
a late report says there are indications 
of improvement. The only sales noted 
in producing areas are of some Texas 
12-months’ wools early in the month, 
reportedly made at 581% to 65 cents, 
grease basis to the warehouse, and with 
an estimated clean cost, landed Boston, 
of $1.60 to $1.65 for the better clips. 
The sale of some Texas fall wool was 
reported at $1.25 on a core basis. 

The New York wool and wool top 
futures markets have fluctuated widely 
during the month, with the reasons for 
such fluctuations difficult to under- 
stand in some instances as they are 
listed as “technical.” 





The apparel wool situation and outlook 


by RUTH JACKENDOFF, Director 
Department of Economics and 
Statistics 
The Wool Bureau, Inc. 


HE insidious features of textile com- 


petition which, for about two years, 
have kept the cotton and rayon textile 
industries in the doldrums, finally 
caught up with the wool textile indus- 
try this year. Unfortunately, modern 
recessions in the textile industry seem 
to feed on themselves. The result is 
profitless production and liquidation of 
capacity until a point is reached where 
the pipelines are relatively low and a 
period of accelerated textile activity 
is needed to refill them. 

Technological progress in textiles 
and textile machinery has accelerated 
the capacity to produce, (even with a 
smaller total plant and working force), 
beyond the capacity of the market to 
consume. Frequent inventory accumu- 
lations seeking market outlets at un- 
economic prices result in falling profit 
margins and further liquidation. In 
this sense, the textile industries of the 
United States are victims of their world 
leadership in merchandising the results 
of their technological advances. 

The wool textile industry of today 
cannot be said to be suffering from 
excess capacity. Nevertheless, inter- 
fiber competition on a price basis is 
continuing to force cost absorption by 
wool mills and their occasional liquida- 
tion or their acquisition by larger cor- 
porate entities. 

Consumers have been the chief ben- 
eficiaries of the unhealthy textile 
situation through having received more 
value for the retail clothing dollar than 


for dollars spent on most other con- 
sumer goods. Whether changes in the 
consumer price indexes are measured 
over the long term or the near term, 
apparel is still the best buy, as can be 
seen in the following table: 


PERCENT INCREASES IN 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES 


August 1957 from June 1950 and from 
August 1956 


From From 

June, August, 

1950 1956 
ee eee 17.3 4.2 
eee 19.8 2.9 
eee 10.5 1.0 
Men’s and boys’......10.9 1.0 
Women’s and girls’ 5.7 5 
Footwear ...............--. 25.7 2.8 
Other Apparel.......... 4.1 5 


The trend of consumer clothing ex- 
penditures does not explain the plight 
of the textile industries since 1954. 
Such expenditures rose 4 percent from 
1954 to 1955, 7 percent from 1955 to 
1956 and 6 percent from the first seven 
months of 1956 to the corresponding 
period of 1957. Furthermore, clothing’s 
share of the consumer dollar has been 
fairly stable since 1955 in contrast to 
its steady shrinkage in earlier years. 
Since prices have advanced relatively 
less than expenditures, it is probable 
that unit volume has been gaining— 
even allowing for a certain degree of 
uptrading. 

Many of the factors responsible for 
the protracted depression of the textile 
industries have been thoroughly ex- 
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ions plored in the trade press. Basically, of 4 percent in women’s sweater ship- higher, after a two-year recovery from 
do- the higher standard of living accom- ments are taken into consideration. the 1954 recession. During 1957, 
1 in panying rising family incomes has been The production of wool apparel fab- United States consumption of apparel 
eek. | manifested in a new way of life in rics during the first half of 1957 com- wool is again running around the rate 
but which standards of dress have become pared with the corresponding 1956 of the mid-thirties, while world pro- 
ions — increasingly casual. While the com- period was down 12 percent in men’s duction continues to rise in response 
ted ponents of an average modern ward- wear and 6 percent in women’s wear. to world demand. The United States 
*XaS — robe are more diversified and more AA relatively large gain of 21 percent in experienced the only decline among 
nth, numerous than one of pre-World War II the production of non-apparel wool eleven major consuming countries 
nts, vintage, a large number of them rep- fabrics, was due entirely to a marked which together had a rise of 6 percent 
vith resent minor investments. The more improvement in transportation and_ in total wool demand for the first half 
ton, important and expensive components of furniture upholstery fabrics. of 1957 compared with the correspond- 
Ips. the wardrobe—the formal and tailored There has been a sharp contrast be- ing 1956 period. 
was garments in which wool has a major’ tween the recent trend in U. S. apparel Since wool prices in this country re- 
stake—probably receive less wear and wool consumption and world produc- _ fiect world market trends, the consum- 
top therefore less frequent replacement tion, which reflects a response to world ers of raw wool have been faced with 
lely than in the past. Some observers pre- demand. While world production of the economic dilemma of trying to 
for dict that a reversal of this pattern is in apparel wool in 1956 reached a new maintain textile production at compet- 
der- the offing, perhaps within the next peak—50 percent higher than produc- itive price levels in the face of rising 
are decade, as the postwar expansionary tion in the mid-thirties—U. S. con- raw wool costs. Fiber substitution has 
phase of housing and other durables sumption was a modest 6 percent (Continued on page 29.) 
approaches maturity and consumers 
aie reach out for alternate means of satis- 
fying their desire for social status and 
of spending their incomes. DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 
C An illustration of the way the change NOT INCLUDING C.C.C. SALES PRICES 
in wardrobe components has contrib- 
uted to the decline of 14 percent in WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 18, 1957 
apparel wool consumption during Jan- 
-on- uary-August 1957 is revealed in CLEAN BASIS GREASE EQUIVALENTS BASED UPON 
the alistion of clothing production for PRICES ARBITRARY SHRINKAGE PERCENTAGES (3) 
- January-August, 1957 compared with " ™ * 
.~ the corresponding 1956 period: a de- GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 
Bs cline of 20 percent in men’s overcoats : 
and topcoats; a decline of 13 percent Pine: 
. ceo ge ee Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... $1.50—1.55 56 $ .66— .68 59 $ .62— .64 64$ .54— .56 
in women’s suits, other than those made * ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing...... 140—1.50 55  .68—.68 60 .56— .60 65 .49— .52 
of rayon and or, acetate fabrics, which *Sh. Fr. Comb. & Clothing... 1.25—1.30 56 55— 57 61 .49— .51 66 .42— .44 
declined even more; no change in men’s 
rom | regular weight suits, which are pre- One-half Blood: ee ; ; 
dominantly all wool. *Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 1.40—1.50 51 69— .74 54 64— .69 57 .60— .65 
: . Ave. to Gd. Fr. Combing...... 1.35—1.40 52 .65— .67 55 .61— 638 58 .57— .59 
On the other hand, wool’s competi- 
we tive position has improved in markets Three-eighths Blood: 
ust, where it has thus far experienced the Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 1.25—1.30 48 .65 68 51 .61— .64 54 .58— .60 
56 greatest impact of the competition from “*AVé- French Combing.......... 115—1.20 49 .59— 61 52 .55— 58 55 .52— .54 
: other fibers. Summerweight wool suits Qne-quarter Blood: 
0 of 50 percent or more wool content rose +*Gq. Fr.Combing & Staple... 1.22126 46 .66— 68 48 .64— .66 50 .61— .63 
4 percent while those made of other *Ave. French Combing.......... 1.05—1.10 47 56— 58 49 .54— 56 51 .52— .54 
oo fabrics declined 11 percent. A similar *Low-quarter Blood: 1.15—1.20 41 68— .71 43 .66— .68 45 .63— .66 
0 improvement of wool’s competitive po- *Common & Braid.................. .98—1.05 40 59— 63 42 .57— 61 44 .55— .59 
sition occurred in the separate trouser ORIGINAL BAG TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 
5 market, with 50 percent or more wool Fine: 
| content fabrics rising 3 percent while *Gq. Fr.Combing & Staple... 145—1.50 57 .62— 65 59 59 62 61 .56— .59 
ex- other fabrics rose only 1 percent, and ‘*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing...... 1.35—1.40 59 55— 57 61 #£.53— .55 63 .50— .52 
geht in women’s wear, for which rayon and, 
a or, acetate is the only fabric reported : ORIGINAL BAG TEXAS WOOLS (2) 
om | separately, other fabrics, including Fine: 
wool, rose more or declined less than *Gd. Fr. Combin & Staple... 1.60—1.70 654 .14— .78 58 67— 72 62 .61— .65 
ail rayon and, or, acetate in most items vAve. & Gd. Fr. ombing Bree 1.55—1.65 55 .70— ‘74 59 .64— .68 63 .57— .61 
; 2 : Sh. Fr. Comb. & Clothing... 1.40—1.50 57 60— .65 61 .55— .59 65 .49— .52 
ling | Where wool is an important fiber. *8 Months (1” and over)....... 1.40—1.50 55  .68— 68 58 .59— 63 61 .55— .59 
ng’s A strong recovery of wool in sweat- *Fall (%” and over).............. 1.25—1.85 56 55— .59 59 .51— 55 62 .47— .51 
een ers and knitwear during 1957 has fallen (1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the intermountain States, 
L to short of anticipation partly because of including Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 
ars. the rising price of worsted knitting and Oklahoma. These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 
vely yarns. While a larger proportion of (2) Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, mostly bright in color and moderate in 
able wool is known to have been used than shrinkage except in the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color and 
g— in 1956 and certain specialty wools, heavier in shrinkage. 
. of such as Shetland and Icelandic types, (3) In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have 
are having a strong vogue, the wool been converted to grease basis equivalents. Conversions have been made for 
for yarn markets have not reported greatly various shrinkages quoted. Prices determined in this manner are largely nominal. 
tile increased activity, when increases of 28 *Estimated price. No sale reported. 
ex- percent in men’s sweater shipments and 
wer November, 1957 27 
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Auxiliary 
President 
Reports 





Dear friends, 


HE last three months of the year 

are catalogued for wool grower 
conventions throughout the sheep 
growing empire. I have noted from 
the State conventions I have attended 
the proceedings are very similar. All 
the producers are clamoring for results 
in selling their products of lamb and 
wool. The most satisfying thing is that 
these men are very pleased with the 
work of the Auxiliaries and they do 
not hesitate to tell us so at their meet- 
ings. We do appreciate the fact that 
these men recognize that our promotion 
of both lamb and wool is playing an 
important part in the future of the 
sheep industry. We thoroughly enjoy 
our position as the Auxiliary to the 
National Wool Growers Association, 
and to each State Association. I think 
it is imperative that every woman affil- 
iated in any way with the sheep indus- 
try should be a member of her State 
Auxiliary. Your support is solicited 
and very much needed. 

Our South Dakota sheep organiza- 
tions completed two successful days at 
convention in Belle Fourche, October 
4 and 5. The weather was perfect and 
the attendance very good. Congressman 
E. Y. Berry and Senator Francis Case 
were both speakers on the program in 
behalf of the sheep business. We make 
good use of our representatives in our 
State. It was our first experience hav- 
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Mrs. Floyd T. Fox, Press Correspondent 


ing convention without the regular 
style show, the Make It Yourself With 
Wool contest. I believe a lot of “good 
will” among the people was established 
because we had time to be together at 
all of the meetings. Also, it was my 
first convention to thoroughly relax 
and enjoy the event without a single 
responsibility. It was an honor be- 
stowed upon me by my State Auxiliary 
members, and I truly appreciated the 
gesture. 

I am going to the Missouri sewing 
contest to be held in Kansas City dur- 
ing the American Royal Show, October 
19-21. Mrs. V. B. Vandiver, chairman 
has set the arrangements for a wonder- 
ful contest. 

A short time will elapse before you 
will be packing your luggage to go to 
Phoenix for the National Wool Growers 
and Auxiliary convention, January 20- 
23, 1958. The Westward Ho Hotel is 
the headquarters and I advise you to 
make your reservations soon. There is 
a handy reservation coupon in your 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER magazine for 





4Np GOO” 
R. 3, Box 56, Silverton, Oregon 


your convenience. All of the State 
Presidents and Contest Directors will 
be directed about the arrangements for 
the contest from the Wool Bureau. I 
am asking that all national officers and 
State presidents, and one duly elected 
delegate from each State, which con- 
stitutes the national executive board, 
be present for a board meeting Sunday 
evening, January 19th. You will re- 
ceive letters on these plans. The State 
membership lists with the dues, 25 
copies of the President’s report, (a copy 
for each State) suggestions or com- 
ments are vital properties for each 
State president to bring to national 
conventions with her. You will receive 
a “Call to Convention” the first part 
of January. 

A question has arisen as to a “Carry 
Over” of ASPC funds. Each State reg- 
ulates the use of the funds for the pro- 
motion of wool. Of course the sewing 
contest is the major project. If you 
haven’t exhausted your funds after 
carrying on a thorough wool promotion 
project I would say you are fine finance 





NEW OFFICERS OF the Western South Dakota Sheep Growers Association's 
Auxiliary are pictured above. They are, from left to right, Mrs. Leslie Heinbaugh 
of Belle Fourche, president; Mrs. George Erickson, Fruitdale, secretary; Mrs. 
Enoch Karinen, Fruitdale, lamb promotion chairman; Mrs. Robert Beals, Belle 
Fourche, district contest director; and Mrs. Dave Widdoss, Belle Fourche, State 
contest director. 
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managers. In this case you retain the 
balance of the funds in your State for 
a beginning on the next year’s work. 

There was much delay and many 
questioning letters about the reason 
you were not getting your ASPC funds 
this past year. This inconvenience can 
be avoided if every State president, and 
contest director will have their State 
financial report in to me by February 
28, 1958. No allocation of funds can 
be asked for or made before every State 
report is on file. Along with this re- 
port is also a complete list of contest- 
ants who have had their garment or 
garments judged in a District and State 
contest. The number of garments 
judged is the number that determines 
how many contestants you have in your 
State. This is the substance of a mo- 
tion made at last convention in Las 
Vegas. 

The lamb promotion under direction 
of Mrs. Delbert Chipman is making 
great strides forward. The proposal 
has been for use of the less expensive 
cuts to be prepared for consumption in 


the school lunch programs over the 
Nation. This is the time to educate the 


child to eating lamb. The magazine 
gave lamb a fine coverage last month. 
Our State chairman of school lunches 
has offered his support in putting lamb 
on the menu. Contact the heads of the 
school lunch program for their co- 
operation in your respective States. 
Soon we will have a Nation of lamb 
eating children, as well as being clothed 
in woolen garments. 

This is not too early to be thinking 
of the woolen articles you will be giving 
for Christmas gifts. The rainbow of 
colors and shades are beautiful in both 
yardage and yarn. If you can not sew, 
knit or crochet, make a vow that all 
of your packages will be tied with wool 
yarn. Your city friends and relatives 
would enjoy a cut of lamb for break- 
fast Christmas morning. 

Practice using wool and eating lamb 
always and by all means tell the public 
to do likewise. It might not be good 
manners to toot our own horn, but it 
is certainly good business. 

Today is the birthday of our 15-year- 
old son, Jerry. He has carried sheep 
as a 4-H project for the past four years. 
At the Junior Western Livestock 4-H 
Show in Rapid City last week his pen 
of three ewe lambs was rated a blue 
ribbon. Again I think it wise to pro- 
mote the industry while these boys are 
young. They may go to other fields, 
but often the urge is to take up where 
Dad left off. 

Do write your problems, suggestions, 
comments (good or bad) to me and I 
will do my best to respond to the de- 
mand. 

My personal regards to each of you. 

Sincerely yours, 
—Mrs. Rudie (Mabel) Mick, President 
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The apparel wool situation 


(Continued from page 27.) 


gained during 1957 with man-made 
fibers increasing their share of all fi- 
bers consumed on wool machinery from 
11 percent in 1956 to 14 percent in 
1957. 

While the price of apparel wool is 
not the only factor in the attrition of 
wool, it appears likely from the recent 
cycle of recovery and decline that its 
relation to the prices of competitive 
fibers is a very important determinant. 

Indeed, it appears, upon analysis, 
that prices of competitive non-cellu- 
losic fibers were cut when wool prices 
were in competitive ranges with them 
and wool appeared to be recapturing 
some of its losses. It continues to be 
a tribute to the special qualities of the 
wool fiber that it has survived the ag- 
gressive marketing and _ promotional 
techniques of the non-cellulosic fiber 
producers. 

The market outlook for wool is prob- 
ably more uncertain than it has been 
for many seasons. Starting from the 
retail level, it is generally anticipated 
that consumer nondurables will benefit 
from the leveling off of durable goods 
expenditures and tighter installment 
credit policies. Rising consumer in- 
comes are expected to be spent on more 
soft goods, including clothing and tex- 
tiles. Trade inventories of wool cloth- 
ing and wool fabrics are believed to be 
extremely low because of the short 
commitment policies that have pre- 
vailed at all levels of distribution. 

Department store stock-sales ratios 
of men’s clothing and boys’ wear sec- 
tions at the end of July indicated 
excellent open-to-buy positions. Wom- 
en’s and misses’ coats and suit depart- 
ments were less favorably placed and 
may explain the lag in women’s fall 
outerwear business among cutters and 
wool textile mills. The women’s sports- 
wear departments, where skirts and 
sweaters are important fall selling 
features, and junior coat and suit de- 
partments were in normal open-to-buy 
positions. 

Wool prices in Dominion auctions 
have moved down from the levels estab- 
lished at the close of the auctions in 
June. Prices of fine wool in the 
Australian auctions declined about 15 
percent between June 28th and October 
4th. As soon as prices stabilize at some 
definite level, the tempo of wool buying 
and commitments for wool fabrics 
should pick up. Nobody risks buying 
beyond current requirements in an 
unstable market. 

Wool prices on the Boston market 
normally reflect trends in world mar- 
kets. Prices have fallen several cents 
from their earlier peaks. In the first 
week of October, fine domestic and do- 


mestic medium wools were each five 
cents cheaper than last spring’s peaks 

declines of 3 percent to 4 percent. 
Already assurance has been given that 
wool fabric prices will remain un- 
changed in the 1958 season from 1957 
and this in itself should stimulate con- 
fidence in placing wool fabric orders 
for fall 1958. 

Visible supplies of apparel wool dur- 
ing 1957 have been steadily depleted 
owing to the liquidation of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation stockpile 
and to a sharply reduced rate of im- 
ports. For the first seven months 
imports totaled 52 million pounds, clean 
basis, off 31 percent from the corre- 
sponding 1956 period. CCC stocks were 
around 15 million pounds gross weight, 
or about 7 million pounds, clean basis 

a little more than a _ week’s mill 
supply. 

According to the Wool Associates, 
supplies of foreign and domestic ap- 
parel wool in all hands on October 1, 
including mills, dealers, topmakers, 
wool growers and _ wool pullers 
amounted to 121 million pounds. This 
was about 17 percent below the level 
of supplies on October 1, 1956. Since 
domestic wool prices have for some 
time sold at a discount on similar 
grades of foreign wool, the tight sup- 
ply situation suggests that domestic 
wool prices will hold up relatively bet- 
ter than those in foreign markets until 
all domestic supplies are sold. With 
the complete liquidation of the CCC 
stockpile imminent, imports of raw 
wool will have to be stepped up sub- 
stantially in order to meet current mill 
requirements plus operating reserves. 

Owing to deflationary measures de- 
signed to halt the drain on foreign 
currency reserves in three major wool 
importing countries—United Kingdom, 
France and Japan—it is anticipated 
that Dominion wool prices will sta- 
bilize at somewhat lower levels than 
were reached last spring. Nevertheless, 
the world statistical position of wool is 
estimated to be extremely firm. The 
annual rate of world demand of about 
3 billion pounds during the first half 
of 1957 could decline somewhat and 
still absorb the entire world clip of 


2,820* million pounds estimated for 
1957-58. World trade stocks are pres- 
ently considered too low to permit 


further reduction, while the only ab- 
normal carryovers in addition to the 
current clip, are the CCC residual of 
7 million pounds, about 15-20 million 
pounds being released from the British 
stockpile, and about 25 milion pounds 
from the 1956-57 South American clip 
all on a clean basis. 


*The most recent published estimate of 
2,920 million pounds was reduced by 100 
million pounds to allow for a probable re- 
duction in Australia’s estimate owing to 
severe drought. 
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BLOODLESS Castration 


of CALVES, LAMBS. Also for docking lambs, ™ 


dehorning cattle. Original, genuine 






Modern, elastic ring method. One man, any 
wentner, at peenes or $12.50 postpaid. Rings 

xtr: . ; 0, $1.80; 500, $7. Use — 
genuine Elastrator’ rings *with yellow mar 


a) 
CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN'’S SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. C-9, 151 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 





SUFFOLKS 


ARE BETTER BECAUSE: 


@ Suffolk Rams are ex- 
cellent for cross 
breeding. 

@ Suffolk Lambs grow rapidly — 
have more weight at market 
time. 

@ Suffolk Lambs have an excellent 
carcass. 

For Information Write: 


THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


C. W. Hodgson, Secretary 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 



















“Always 100% Virgin Wool” 


Chendleton’ 


MEN’S AND WOMEN’S 
SPORTSWEAR 


LOUNGING ROBES 
BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
Portland 4, Oregon 
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Range County 


AROUND THE RANGE COUNTRY GIVES OUR READERS A CHANCE TO EXPRESS THEIR 
OPINIONS ABOUT ANYTHING PERTAINING TO THE INDUSTRY OR ABOUT LIFE IN GENERAL. 
IN OFFERING THIS SPACE FOR FREE EXPRESSION OF THOUGHT, THE NATIONAL Wool 


GROWER ASSUMES NO RESPONSIBILITY FOR ANY STATEMENT MADE. 


THE STATEMENTS 


ABOUT THE WEATHER AND RANGE CONDITIONS ARE TAKEN FROM THE U. S. WEATHER 
BUREAU REPORT FOR THE WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 21, 1957. 


ARIZONA 


Temperatures below normal. Storm that 
began Friday of last week continued into 
this week with heaviest amounts in moun- 
tains of central and east. Ranges in good 
condition in most areas and stock water 
replenished by rains. 


CALIFORNIA 


Clearing and warming 14th to 18th, scat- 
tered thunderstorms and general showers 
18th to 21st on south and central coast and 
east side of Sierras from Reno southward. 
Light snow above 5,000 feet in mountains 
near south coast; some hail in Los Angeles 
area; some lightning damage to homes and 
utility lines; some street flooding. Pre- 
cipitation light on central coast, heavy on 
south coast and in Owens Valley; little, if 
any, in northern California and Sacramento 
and lower San Joaquin valleys. Tempera- 
ture near to above normal on coast, below 
inland. Drier weather favorable for crops 
and operations on north and central coast 
and in Sacramento and San Joaquin val- 
leys, allowing most harvesting operations 
to be resumed after last week’s rains. 
Cover crops and grasses improved by rains. 


Hopland, Mendocino County 
October 14, 1957 


We’ve had the most rain ever re- 
corded in this area for this time of 
year. New grass is as high now as is 
usual in mid-February. 

More ewes have been saved here for 
breeding purposes, but about the same 
number of ewe lambs are being carried 
over. 

In the winter we use a self-feed mix 
of cottonseed meal and barley in var- 
ious proportions depending upon nu- 
trients supplied by range. 

Baled alfalfa hay is running from $25 
to $27 per ton. This price is from $3 
to $5 less than a year ago. 

We can’t tell why, but there are more 
coyotes here than usual. 


—Donald T. Torell 


Paicines, San Benito County 
October 11, 1957 

If present rains continue, we will 
have good early grass. Rains have 
spoiled the old feed. 

We feed ground alfalfa hay during 


the winter. 


ago. 
Coyote numbers are being held down 
by 1080 poisoning. 
—O. C. Towle 


Upper Lake, Lake County 
October 10, 1957 


Although coyotes do cause some 
losses in this area, dogs are our worst 
predator. Local wool growers have 
tried at numerous times to have local 
dog ordinances passed, but they have 
been defeated. This has been due to 
various factors: (1) The county pop- 
ulation is small; (2) ‘The scare that 
local taxes will be increased; (3) The 
wool and lamb industry is small as 
compared to the other forms of agri- 
culture in the county. This action 
therefore doesn’t affect the welfare of 
the general population of the county. 
We are hoping that the State regula- 
tions for the control of rabies may be 
the solution of the dog control problem 
here. 

Prices on all types of whitefaced 
ewes have varied from $20 to $25. Good 
quality ewe lambs have been selling 
from 18 to 22 cents per pound, depend- 
ing on weight and quality. 


Growth of new green feed is pro- 
gressing very rapidly. It has rained 
here and temperatures have been warm. 
For winter feed we use protein pellets 
or whole barley, with alfalfa or perma- 
nent pasture hay. 

I have not carried over ewe lambs 
for the past couple of years. The same 
number of ewes will be bred as last 
year, but I hope to purchase some bred 
ewes if possible. 


—Edward James Tolman 


COLORADO 


Temperatures averaged about seasonal, 
no general freeze yet in eastern plains and 
lower western areas. Moderate to heavy 
precipitation through week deposited 1 to 2 
inches over most of State, except southeast 
where amounts light and spotty. Pastures 
and ranges good to excellent. 
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Baled hay is selling at $27 
per ton—a little higher than a year 
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Center, Saguache County 
October 12, 1957 


We feed 22 percent range pellets as 
a winter supplement. Baled hay is sell- 
ing from $18 to $20 per ton. This is 
$8 to $10 cheaper than a year ago. 

Winter range feed conditions should 
be good. 

We are carrying over about the same 
number of ewe lambs as last year, and 
the same number of ewes are being 
bred. 

Whitefaced crossbred yearling ewes 
have sold here at $26 per head. 

Coyotes are becoming more numer- 
ous. There hasn’t been much done to 
do away with them. Trappers haven’t 
accomplished much. Sheep losses on 
the high range this year were very 
heavy due to the Forest Service regu- 
lation which does not permit use of 
poison to destroy coyotes. I personally 
feel there should be more consideration 
shown to this matter. 

—F. M. Bernard 


Fruita, Mesa County 
October 17, 1957 


September was a fairly dry month, 
but it has been raining here recently. 
Winter range outlook is very good. 

There will probably be more ewe 
lambs and more bred ewes carried 
through the winter here than a year 
ago. 

—Mrs. Irving Beard 


IDAHO 


A little warmer than last week, with 
substantial rains reported only at Grange- 
ville and Dubois on Monday and Tuesday. 
Maximum temperatures mostly in 60’s, with 
little day-to-day change. 


Driggs, Teton County 
October 12, 1957 


The Atomic Energy Commission has 
taken so much of our winter range that 
I now get only six weeks of both win- 
ter and spring range altogether. 

Winter ranges should be good. It has 
rained here a little, but generally it 
has been fair and dry. For each five 
tons of winter feed, I feed three tons 
of barley, one ton of oats, and one ton 
of wheat with 200 pounds of molasses 
and minerals. It looks like baled hay 
will cost about $16 per ton delivered. 
This is several dollars less than a year 
ago. 

We have very few coyotes here. There 
are more losses from bear and cats. 

I appreciate the fine leadership and 
personnel of both our State and Na- 
tional Wool Growers Associations and 
the many fine accomplishments they are 
achieving for our industry. 

—Sterling A. Murdock 
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split: litter tests prove Friskies 
provides COMPLETE NUTRITION 


‘ 





Available in 50, 20, 10, 5 


and 2-Ib. sizes. 


ALBERS MILLING CO., DIV. OF CARNATION COMPANY, Los ANGELES 36, CALIF 





THESE SCIENTIFIC TESTS are 
made at the Friskies Research Ken- 
nels using dogs of various breeds with 
differing nutritional requirements. 


WHEN TEST BEGINS, puppies of 
the same litter are separated into two 
groups. One group is fed Friskies 
Meal and nothing else. The other 
group is fed Friskies Meal supple- 
mented with a variety of other foods. 
Strict progress records are kept. 


RESULT: In no single instance has 
any benefit been obtained by the ad- 
dition of meat, eggs, milk or vitamin 
supplements to the basic Friskies 
Meal diet! 

Conclusive proof indeed that Friskies 
Meal provides the complete nutrition 
you demand for growth, stamina and 
fine appearance. 


iF YOU MIX WITH MEAT, 
| try canned Friskies. Principal 
fj ingredient lean red horse meat. 
Perfect texture for easy mixing. 
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SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Allred’s PRACTICAL GRASSLAND MANAGEMENT . 
Clawson’s WESTERN RANGE Bey LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 


Ensminger’s SHEEP HUSBANDR 
Te ES 

Hopkin’s WOOL AS AN —- FIBER . 
Kammlade’s SHEEP SCIEN 


Morrison’s FEEDS AND FEEDING ae see Reece, 
BREEDING BETTER LIVESTOCK 
ENT . 


Newsom’s SHEEP DISEASES 
Rice, Andrews & Warwick's 
Sampson's RANGE MANAGEM 
Saunderson’s WESTERN STOCK RANCHI 





Seiden’s LIVESTOCK HEALTH ENCYCLOPEDIA. : 


Stoddart & Smith’s RANGE MANAGEMENT . 
Thompson’s SOILS & SOIL FERTILITY . 


Wentworth & Towne’s SHEPHERD'S EMPIRE Rees 


Wentworth’s AMERICA’S SHEEP TRAI 





For Sale by NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


414 Crandall Building 


Salt Lake City 1, 
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Hazelton, Jerome County 
October 9, 1957 


It has been cool here recently, and 
we’ve had two good rains. This mois- 
ture has lessened the fire hazard in a 
very bad year. Winter range prospects 
are good. 

There are fewer ewe lambs being 
taken through the winter here this 
year than last. Most ewe lambs for 
this area are brought in from other 
States. It seems they are not available 
this year. Some growers could not find 
enough ewe lambs for replacements 
this year. A few more ewes have been 
bred, however. 

Yearling ewes were a little scarce 
this year. Most of them were sold 
early from $24 to $28, mostly at $26. 

Alfalfa hay prices are much lower 
than last year—$10 to $12 per ton, 
baled—due to a heavy crop and carry- 
over. 

—Keith Munsee 


St. Charles, Bear Lake County 
October 15, 1957 


Coyotes seem to be pretty well under 
control, although we have had some loss 
with bobcats. 

About the same number of ewe lambs 
are being carried over this year as last, 
although some sheepmen are buying 
yearling breeders instead of keeping 
ewe lambs. I think there will be a 
small increase in the number of bred 
ewes. 

As a winter concentrate we use 
either 20 percent protein pellets or 16 
percent barley pellets. Loose alfalfa 
hay is selling at $12.50 per ton, while 
baled hay brings $14 per ton. These 
prices are from $3 to $4 per ton cheaper 
than a year ago. 

The outlook for feed on the fall and 
‘winter range is good, but due to dry 
weather, the feed is dry and brittle. 

—J. E. Negus 


MONTANA 


Cool in west and central to about seasonal 
in eastern third. Precipitation light west 
of Continental Divide, moderate to heavy on 
east side. Winter wheat progress very good, 
with soil moisture improved some in critical 
areas. Fall and winter ranges better than 
a year ago; adequate winter-feed supplies 
on hand. 


Ryegate, Golden Valley County 
October 11, 1957 


Rain and snow have helped improve 
feed conditions here. Winter ranges 
should be good. 

We are carrying over about the same 
number of ewe lambs and breeding 
ewes as a year ago. 

We feed cotton cake and alfalfa meal 
pellets as winter supplements. Baled 
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alfalfa hay is bringing $20 per ton- 
$5 per ton cheaper than a year ago. 
Poisoning coyotes with 1080 has 
kept numbers down locally. Bear were 
the worst in 20 years here this year, 
because there were no berries in the 
mountains. 
—Stanley Allen 


Willow Creek, Gallatin County 
September 24, 1957 


It has been damp and cold here. 
These conditions have helped the grass. 
Winter range feed should be good. 

—Emmit Albro 


NEVADA 


Partly cloudy to cloudy and showery 
weather, except Thursday, which was fair. 
Precipitation locally heavy with some areas 
in north receiving over %4 inch. Tempera- 
tures averaged below normal over State, 
much below in west-central. 


NEW MEXICO 


Scattered showers early in week, more 
general rains over weekend. Heavy show- 
ers in northern mountains and eastern 
slopes of central mountains Friday through 
Sunday. Weekly precipitation totals rang- 
ing from none in extreme southwest to 
over 4 inches in northeast. Winter grains 
very good with ample moisture. Ranges 
good in most areas and livestock excellent. 


Aztec, San Juan County 
October 12, 1957 


In general, the sheep industry seems 
to look a little better this year. Prices 
are a little better, and the ranges, both 
winter and summer, all look much 
better. 

There is too much country here for 
the coyote trappers we have to cover. 
Therefore, we have more coyotes. 

I use half corn and half cottonseed 
cake as a winter feed. I feed about 1% 


“Best damn sheep dog | ever had!” 


TRUE MAGAZINE 





—Courtesy True, The Man’s Magazine 


pound of each per head per day. Alfalfa 
hay is about $10 per ton cheaper than 
last year. Loose it is selling for $20 
per ton, and in the bale it is $25 per 
ton. 

It is raining here now, and feed is 
good. 

I think about the same number of ewe 
lambs are being carried over this year. 
You can only run so many on the 
forests. 

—Glen Swire 


OREGON 


General rains on 13th and 14th produced 
totals of 1.00 to 2.00 inches along coast, 
0.50 to 1.00 inch inland of west, mostly 
0.10 to 0.25 inch east of Cascades. Tem- 
peratures near normal in all areas, with 
predominately negative departures; most 
eastern weekly minima below freezing, 
western slightly above. Soil generally in 
good condition for seedbed preparation; 
excellent progress made during week. 


Lakeview, Lake County 
September 28, 1957 


Some fine-wooled yearling ewes were 
contracted here at $28. 

The outlook for winter feed is very 
bad. Ranges are very dry, and there 
will be no water unless we get some 
early rains. 

—Ned Sherlock 


Ontario, Malheur County 
October 14, 1957 


The increase in farm flocks is ac- 
countable to low income from other 
crops and to low feed prices. Farm 
flocks have shown more income in the 
past two years from wool and lambs. 
Prices paid by farmers for aged ewes 
have been greatly out of line. For the 
quality of the ewes purchased, prices 

(Continued on page 35.) 
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by H. O. PETERSON and R. C. BUSHLAND* 


HEEP and goats are commonly infested with lice, which 
usually go unnoticed until the infestation becomes 
extensive and harmful. 

The heaviest infestations occur in winter when the 
animals are closely herded or confined to shelters. Goats 
usually suffer more than sheep. 

Two kinds of lice attack sheep and goats—sucking 
lice and biting lice. Both may be present in a flock at 
the same time. 

Sucking lice are more harmful because they live on 
blood and pierce the skin to obtain it. They are blue or 
dark gray and have pointed heads and sucking mouth 
parts. The heads are usually longer than broad. 

Biting lice live on the surface of the skin and feed 
on scales, bits of hair, and other debris on the skin sur- 
face. They are yellow or reddish brown and have short, 
broad, rounded heads, which are usually broader than 
long. 

Some of the sheep lice can be distinguished from 
others by noting the region of the body they inhabit. 
Foot lice, for instance, are found on the legs of sheep. 
To find them one should look in the coarse, dense hair 
above the hoofs near the dew claws. When foot lice are 
numerous on sheep, they may be on the upper region of 
the legs and even on the ventral surface of the thorax 
or abdomen. The African blue louse usually afflicts the 
sides of the body. The common body louse of sheep, 
Linognathus ovillus, is found on several parts of the body. 

Three species of sucking lice live on sheep: Linogna- 
thus ovillus, the common body louse; L. africanus, the 
African blue louse; and the foot louse, L. pedalis. 


On goats, the most common sucking louse is L. stenop- 
sis. At times the African blue louse is found on goats, 
especially those on the western ranges. It closely re- 
sembles L. stenopsis. 


Only one biting louse, Bovicola ovis, is commonly 
found on sheep. 


At least four species of biting lice are found on goats. 
The most common is B. caprae. 

Both biting and sucking lice are completely parasitic. 
They spend their entire life cycle on the infested animal. 
They can live for only a short time off the host. 


Their eggs are firmly attached to the wool fibers or 
hair about 1 inch from the surface of the skin on ani- 
mals in full fleece. The eggs are oval or barrel-shaped, 
attached at one end to a single wool fiber or hair, and 
firmly closed at the other end by a cap, called the oper- 
culum. They vary from straw color to a pale or dark 
brown. The eggs hatch in 1 to 3 weeks, depending on 
the weather. 


Newly hatched lice, the nymphs, are similar to the 


adults except that they are slightly smaller. Several molts 
occur during the nymphal stage. Nymphs become adults 
in 2 to 3 weeks after hatching. As they become adults, 
mating takes place and eggs are laid, thereby completing 
the life cycle. 

As the numbers of lice increase, they spread through 
the flock by direct contact between individual animals. 
Close herding, crowded corrals, and confinement to stables 
aid in spreading the lice. 

Sucking lice pierce the skin to obtain blood for food. 
In doing so, they cause intense irritation. 

Biting lice do not pierce the skin. They move about 
on the skin surface much more than the sucking lice and 
irritate the infested animals by their constant movements. 
They live on particles of hair, dried skin, dried serum, 
and other bits of skin debris. 

Because sucking lice consume blood, they are consid- 
ered more harmful than biting lice. The damage done 
by both biting and sucking lice is confined largely to that 
done the wool or mohair. The attempts made by the 
infested animals to relieve the irritation caused by lice 
results in injury to the fleece. The wool or mohair be- 
comes soiled, matted, and broken by the rubbing, scratch- 
ing, and biting done by the infested animals. The value 
and utility of both are reduced, and the loss sustained 
by the producer is considerable. 

Treating sheep and goats for lice is usually by dipping. 
If a dipping vat is available, it should be used, because 
it is the most certain method for eradicating lice, espe- 
cially if the animals are in full fleece. 

Louse-infested animals need not be held in the dip 
longer than necessary to wet the fleece and skin thorough- 
ly. About 1 minute is usually long enough. The animals 
usually get thoroughly wet if they are allowed to swim 
slowly through the length of the vat. Their heads should 
be submerged at least twice for an instant dip, but the 
temperature should not be allowed to fall below 65°F. 

All the animals in the flock should be dipped whether 
they show infestation or not. The dipping fluid in the 
vat should be 40 to 48 inches deep. The amount necessary 
to complete the work should be ascertained before it is 
prepared. Freshly shorn sheep and goats and short-wool 
lambs and kids carry out 1 to 2 quarts of dip. In the 
late fall, when they are in full fleece, each will carry out 
and retain in the fleece 1 gallon. The amount carried 
out and retained by the animals and the amount required 
to change the vat will be a fair estimate of the total 
amount of dip needed. 

Lindane and BHC are recommended for treating sheep 
and Angora goats for sucking lice. Control has been 


*H. O. Peterson, a veterinarian, has been employed at the 
Ectoparasite Research Station at Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
since 1946. 

R. C. Bushland since 1951 has been in charge of the Kerr- 
ville, Texas, laboratory of the Department of Agriculture. 
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obtained sometimes—but not always— 
with dips containing 0.025 to 0.03 per- 
cent of gamma isomer, the active in- 
secticidal ingredient. Dips and sprays 
having a concentration of 0.05 to 0.06 
percent are considered better. A single 
treatment with either BHC or lindane 
is enough. 

Milk goats should be treated with 
methoxychlor in a 0.25-percent dip. 

Flocks of sheep and goats may be 
treated satisfactorily in dips prepared 
from cube or derris powder containing 
approximately 5 percent rotenone. 
Rotenone is the active insecticidal in- 
gredient in the powder, and the rec- 
ommended concentration of rotenone 
in the dip is 0.006 percent. To make a 
dip containing this concentration, 1 
pound of cube or derris powder is 
added to 100 gallons of water. 


Sheep infested with foot lice need 
not be necessarily dipped. They can 
be waded through a water suspension 
prepared as though for a dip. Infesta- 
tions of foot lice have been effectively 
treated in wading troughs with 0.5- 
percent suspensions of DDT. 

Sheep and goat lice can be eradicated 
by dipping once in DDT, TDE, methox- 
ychlor, toxaphene, or chlordane in con- 
centrations of 0.25 percent. 

Because it is hard to wet the animals 
completely with sprays, it is recom- 
mended that sprays be used in twice 
the concentration of dips—namely, 0.5 
percent. 


Dips prepared from emulsifiable con- 
centrates should be used with great 
care. They are more hazardous than 
wettable powders and should be used 
only as directed by the manufacturer. 


Only fresh formulations should be 
used, and all quantities of insecticide 
and water should be measured. 


To control sheep and goat lice with 
sprays prepared from lindane or BHC, 
the gamma isomer should be the same 
as for dips; namely 0.06 percent. These 
lice pests can be eradicated only by 
destroying the motile lice, their eggs, 
and the nymphs that hatch after the 
treatment. Complete and thorough wet- 
ting is therefore required but is rarely 
achieved by spraying; consequently 
consistent eradication cannot be ex- 
pected from spraying. If other insecti- 
cides, such as DDT, methoxychlor, 
toxaphene, or chlordane, are used for 
spraying sheep or goats, they should 
be used in concentrations of 0.5 per- 
cent. 


The insecticidal chemicals referred 
to here will not dissolve in water, but 
are soluble in oils. Liquid concentrates 
for mixing with water are prepared by 
dissolving the chemical in a suitable 
petroleum solvent along with a wetting 
agent so that the oil will mix with 
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water. This three-way mixture of in- 
secticide, oil and wetting agent is called 
an emulsifiable concentrate. Emulsi- 
fiable concentrates suitable for live- 
stock use should mix readily with water 
to form milky-white emulsions that do 
not separate on standing. 

An owner who prefers to use spray 
should spray as soon as possible after 
shearing. All the animals should be 
treated, and attempts should be made 
to wet all parts of the body. Particular 
attention should be paid to the under- 
line. If the animals are in full fleece, 
more spray is required than on newly 
shorn sheep. 

The amount of spray required varies 
with the size of the animals, the length 
and density of the fleece, and the cir- 
cumstances under which they are 
sprayed. The amount usually will run 
near a gallon for one animal. 


Transportation Information—No. 4 





When infested sheep or goats cannot 
be sprayed or dipped because of un- 
favorable weather, as is often the case 
in areas where the winters are severe, 
the animals can be dusted, either by 
hand, if the flocks are small, or treated 
with a dusting machine. These devices 
are usually set up in a runway leading 
from a corral. The insecticide most 
often used for dusting is cube powder 
containing approximately 5 percent of 
rotenone. The cube powder is formu- 
lated for treatment so that it contains 
0.5 percent of rotenone. 

Goats producing milk for consump- 
tion by people should not be treated 
with DDT, toxaphene, TDE, chlordane, 
benzene hexachloride, or lindane, be- 
cause of possible contamination of the 
milk. 

Methoxychlor or rotenone can be used 
to treat milk-producing animals. 


Auditing Freight Bills 


by CHAS. E. BLAINE & SON 
Association Traffic Managers 
401 Title & Trust Bldg. 
Phoenix, Arizona 


E attempt to audit all freight bills 

in the order in which they are re- 
ceived and return them to you as 
quickly as possible. Therefore, at times, 
it may appear to you we are unnecessar- 
ily delaying your audit, but this condi- 
tion is due to the fact we had numerous 
groups of bills on hand to be audited 
when yours were received. You can 
speed up the audit and return of your 
bills by promptly replying to our ques- 
tionnaires which are sent to you asking 
for more information on specific ship- 
ments. 

As it is necessary to surrender the 
original receipted freight bill to the 
carrier in support of claims, please 
send the original freight bills (not 
freight bill copies) when submitting for 
audit. If we surrender the original bill 
for claim, we prepare a copy and place 
it in your freight bill file thereby keep- 
ing your records complete. All other 
papers and records pertaining to the 
freight bills, such as bills of lading, 
livestock contracts, estimated weight 
certificates, scale tickets, copies of di- 
version instructions, etc., should also 
be forwarded with the bills as these 
documents, especially the livestock 
contracts, are invaluable in determining 
the correct freight charges. 


Statute of Limitations: 


We can only file overcharge claims on 


those shipments which were delivered 
within the past two years. Therefore, 
it is useless to send any freight bills 
for audit which are over the two-year 
period. 

Claims for loss/damage must be filed 
in writing within nine months of the 
date of delivery of the shipment. 


Fees: 


All claims are filed in your name and 
the refund checks received from the 
carriers will be made payable to you. 
At the end of each month, all checks 
received during the month for your 
account will be forwarded to you along 
with invoice covering our fee. 

The usual fee for recovering over- 
charges is 50 percent of the amount 
recovered. However, through arrange- 
ment with the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association, National Wool 


Growers Association, Western States 
Meat Packers Association, and their 
state affiliates, the charge to their 


members is only 25 percent of the 
amount recovered with no charge to you 
whatsoever if no recoveries are made. 

The fee for filing, prosecuting and 
collecting loss/damage claims is made 
on basis of actual time consumed in 
effecting the settlement. 


Miscellaneous: 


We also audit freight bills covering 
other than livestock shipments on the 
same basis as outlined above. We will 
also be glad to help you with any other 
transportation problems you may have. 


The National Wool Grower 
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RANGE COUNTRY 


(Continued from page 32.) 


have been extremely high. Successful 
farm flock owners fear new owners 
will be greatly discouraged with re- 
turns from purchases of aged ewes. 
Losses no doubt will be heavy, with 
light wool clips and too few lambs. 

We don’t know why, but coyote num- 
bers are definitely increasing here. 

Hay prices are approximately 25 
percent lower than a year ago. Baled 
alfalfa is bringing $12 to $15 per ton. 
As a winter concentrate we feed mostly 
pelleted cottonseed cake or prepared 
pellets. 

Whitefaced crossbred yearling ewes 
have sold here at from $25.50 to $29.50 
per head. 

Breeding ewe numbers will be about 
the same, with a slight increase pos- 
sible in farm flocks. Some increase in 
the number of ewe lambs held over is 
also evident. 

Warm weather with some rains has 
softened old feed and started new 
grass. Winter range feed should be 
good. 


—G. E. Stanfield 


Powell Butte, Crook County 
October 10, 1957 


Since wool is the only major com- 
modity that isn’t produced in surplus 
in the U. S., I think sheepmen are in a 
preferred position relative to other ag- 
ricultural people this year and for the 
next few years. 

Plenty of rain with warm weather 
accompanying has softened old feed 
and started new feed—although it may 
be too late. Feed conditions should be 
normal on winter ranges. 

Probably a few more ewes will be 
bred on the ranches. About the same 
number of ewe lambs are being kept 
for replacement as last year. 

Fine-wooled yearling ewes have sold 
here at $24 per head. 

Eighteen percent cubes and cotton- 
seed meal are used as winter concen- 
trates. Last year baled alfalfa hay sold 
at $20 per ton. This year it sells from 
$17 to $18. 

—R. M. Snable 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Most of State had first freeze Thursday, 
ending one of longest growing seasons on 
record in James Valley; Huron second long- 
est in 76 years. Rainfall Tuesday and 
Sunday exceeded 1 inch in Huron-Aberdeen 
area; elsewhere mostly under 2 inch. Prac- 
tically no progress in corn picking. Mois- 
ture content too high. Soybean and sorghum 
harvesting also much behind last year. 
Dampness resulted in very good progress 
for winter wheat and rye. Pastures good. 


November, 1957 


XUM 


Interior, Jackson County 
October 11, 1957 


Barley or sorghum is fed as a win- 
ter supplement. During lambing, we 
feed silage. 

Last year we had 300 breeding ewes. 
This year we have 1,300. 

Excellent feed conditions will pre- 
vail on winter ranges. 

Whitefaced crossbred yearling ewes 
have sold from $23 to $28 per head 
here, mostly at $26. 

More coyotes exist as a result of the 
Badland National Monument, where 
nothing is done about them. 


—Leslie C. Crew 


Prairie City, Perkins County 
October 10, 1957 


Plane hunters have been successful 
in holding coyote numbers down. 

It has been cloudy and damp here. 
Winter range conditions look good. In 
February we start feeding % pound 
of cake per head. Right now, loose al- 
falfa hay costs $6 per ton and in the 
bale it is $9. These prices are less than 
half what hay cost last year. 

There will be about 10 percent more 
ewe lambs carried over this winter than 
last. 

Fine-wooled yearling ewes have sold 
in a $22 to $26 range. Whitefaced cross- 
bred yearling ewes sold at $23 per head. 

We feel very encouraged this year 
after the drought and short feed con- 
ditions of the past two years. 


—Elsie Cowan 


Timber Lake, Dewey County 
October 14, 1957 


Lambs are selling from $18.50 to $23, 
depending on kind and quality. Ewe 
lambs sell the highest. 

From $25 to $30 a head are the prices 


being paid for fine-wooled yearling 
ewes. 

Wet and foggy weather has helped 
feed conditions considerably. Good 


winter range is in prospect. 

There will be a lot more ewes held 
over for breeding here this winter. 
About 50 percent more ewe lambs are 
being carried over than last year also. 

As a winter concentrate, we feed 26 
percent corn cake in cube style. Alfalfa 
hay prices are hardly half what they 
were a year ago—from $5 to $7 per 
ton loose and from $10 to $15 a ton 
baled. 

Coyote numbers are kept down by 
planes and State trappers. 


—Adrain L. Crance 








Some Good Bucks For Sale 


60 RAMBOUILLETS 
30 COLUMBIAS 

¢ 40 SUFFOLKS 

© 20 SUFFOLK-HAMPS 


Also 2,000 choice 125 pound whitefaced Wyoming 
yearlings, 85% one-half and three-eighths blood, 
and 15% fine wool. 


Call Larry Memmott 
AXtell 5-2960 Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Ahlander Mfg. Company 





From $10 to $12 per head may be realized on 
CORRIEDALE sheep each year from wool alone. 
Lamb crops of 125-175% pay rich dividends. 


Breeders list upon request. 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASSOCIATION 


INC. 


BOX N-6 COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 





EWE MARKING 






HARNESS 


Shows which ewes bred and when; 
also ram's potency. Saves time, money, 
lambing space! Durable JouRGENSEN 
make; strong web straps. Holds grease- 
crayon, red, green, black; specify colors 
and whether hard (summer), soft 
(winter). ORDER FROM your dealer, 

or fob SF: HARNEss $3.75, CRAYONS 
50c each. Add postage, 40c per harness, 
25¢ per crayon; we'll refund excess. 
CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN'S SUPPLY CO. 
151 MIGSION ST., DEPT. 7-U, SAN FRANCISCO 














THE 
HAMPSHIRE 


Sure I’m In Demand... 
| Produce More Pounds of 
Lamb Per Ewe. 


Breeder's List and Information of 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 


Stuart, lowa 
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TEXAS 


Rain and mud held fieldwork at a stand- 
still over State during entire week. Prac- 
tically all of State wet, except extreme 
south and trans-Pecos. Over weekend heavy 
showers hit plains and previously dry trans- 
Pecos. Early wheat on High Plains getting 
rank. Dusted-in acreage up to uniform 
stands. Eastward from low rolling plains, 
small grains and winter cover crops off to 
unusually good start. Late sorghum crop 
in north and northwest shows considerable 
promise. Grasses green and growing over 
practically entire State, even trans-Pecos 
country received effective rains at end of 
week. All classes of livestock in good con- 
dition. Further improvement in prospects 
for green feed stimulated already strong 
demand for stocker and replacement cattle. 


UTAH 


Except for fair weather Thursday, partly 
cloudy to cloudy skies prevailed during 
week. Numerous showers in south and scat- 
tered light showers in north with some 
snow in mountains. Precipitation locally 
heavy in southeast. Most cattle and sheep 
moved from summer ranges and are in 
good condition. 


WASHINGTON 


Temperatures near normal over State. 
Rain over entire State first of week and 
again middle of week east of Cascades. 
Weather conditions generally favorable for 
harvesting fall crops. ing winter 
wheat and barley continues. Soil moisture 
adequate for satisfactory growth. Pastures 
good. Livestock being brought down from 
higher ranges. 


Burbank, Walla Walla County 
October 15, 1957 


Coyotes are numerous here. There 
are several Federal and State game 
refuges, where they find harbor. Then 
some beef carcasses have been dragged 
from feedlots onto the sands where 
coyotes can nourish themselves. 

Pastures are very good here. 
weather has been heavenly. 


The 


There will be about a 25 percent in- 
crease in the number of ewes bred in 
this area. 

Alfalfa hay is selling from $12.50 to 
$16 per ton baled. Last year similar 
hay brought $23 to $24 per ton. 

We feed rolled barley, 15 percent 
Canadian weed cubes and molasses as 
winter concentrates. 

—D. H. Nelson 


Goldendale, Klickitat County 
October 15, 1957 


Our sheep are run on low ranges, 
and the cattle on the higher mountains. 
Feed was shorter and drier this year. 
This was due to the lack of moisture 
last winter and the dry season in the 
Simcoe Mountains. 


lately, 
started 


It has been warm and rainy 
and fall grasses have been 
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early enough for good fall pasture. 
Winter range feed should be good. 

More ewe lambs are being carried 
over here than usual. Fewer ewes are 
being bred, because it is hard to find 
good replacement ewes at any price. 

Fairly good whitefaced crossbred 
yearling ewes have sold here at $25 to 
$28 per head. 

Before lambing, we feed our ewes 
4 pound per head a day of oats and 
beet pulp, half and half. After lamb- 
ing they get from 1 to 1% pounds of 
feed with a higher percentage of oats, 
depending on age of ewes. 

Alfalfa hay is considerably cheaper 
this year. I paid $28 per ton last year, 
while the same baled hay is selling 
this year at from $18 to $22. This 
year’s crop is poorer quality hay, how- 
ever, due to the seasonal weather. 

The Klickitat County Wool Growers 
Association puts out 1080 poison each 
fall. I have had no coyote problem 
since this program started. 


—Marvin Norris 


Prosser, Benton County 
October 12, 1957 


The number of ewe lambs being car- 
ried over this winter should show an 
increase of about 10 percent from a 
year ago. Also, there will be about 5 
percent more ewes bred here than a 
year ago. 

We’ve had lots of moisture and win- 
ter ranges will have plenty of cover. 

There is plenty of alfalfa hay here. 
It is selling at from $5 to $10 per ton 
less than it did a year ago. This year’s 
prices are $10 to $12 per ton loose and 
$11 to $16 per ton baled. 

Fine-wooled yearling ewes have sold 
at $25 to $30 per head and whitefaced 
yearling ewes from $22 to $28. 


—A. V. Nixon 


WYOMING 


Unseasonably warm, although night tem- 
peratures occasionally freezing in nearly 
all sections. Rains general, with 1 inch or 
more in many areas, snow over mountains. 
Harvesting slowed, account rains. 


Auburn, Lincoln County 
October 9, 1957 


We always seem to have a few old 
coyotes here that won’t take poison. 

I trough feed barley as a winter sup- 
plement. Loose alfalfa hay is selling 
at $14 per ton and in the bale it is $16. 
These prices are about $5 or $6 less 
than a year ago. 

A few storms of late have improved 
range conditions. Winter forage will 
be good. 


I will keep a few more ewe lambs this 


winter. Bred ewe numbers 
about the same. 


—Wendell Draney 


Baggs, Carbon County 
October 10, 1957 


Hay prices are about 30 percent less 
this year than last. Baled hay is sell- 
ing at $18 to $20 per ton. 

More ewe lambs will be carried over 
in our flock this winter. Bred ewes 
will number about the same as last 
year. 

Weather conditions have been 

a little dry. 
be good. 


good 
Winter ranges should 


—Ivan Dougherty 


Wyarno, Sheridan County 
October 19, 1957 


There are more coyotes here than 
normal. Cowmen prohibit trespass of 
coyote hunters. 

In a public sale of surplus sheep, 
two, three, and some four-year-olds 
brought $21. Four- and five-year-olds 
brought $18.50, and some older sheep 
brought $13.50. Peewee lambs (under 
50 pounds) sold at $12. Some four to 
six-year-old U. S. Sheep Station rams 
sold at $35 to $60 per head. 

We feed dehydrated alfalfa pellets 
in the winter. Alfalfa hay is selling at 
$15 per ton—considerably lower than 
a year ago. 

We’ve had a few rains lately. This 
has helped ranges. Winter feed should 
be good. 

Bred ewe numbers on this ranch will 
be about the same as a year ago, al- 
though farm flocks are increasing. 

—Paul John Dodd 





Advertisers in this issue are: 
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Breeders Diregtoy =. 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Crandall 


Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 





| COLUMBIAS | 





BARTON & SONS, ALDEN K. 
Manti, Utah 
BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOWEY, VERN 
Center, Colorado 
KAISER, A. C. (AL) 
Center, Colorado 
LIND & SONS, ELMER 
Vernal, Utah 
MARKLEY & SON, J. P. 
Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. | 
MARQUISS, DON & R. B. 
Gillette, Wyoming 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 

711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 

Node, Wyoming 
SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 

Monte Vista, Colorado 
SPENCER, CHARLES F. 

Big Piney, Wyoming 
THOMAS, PETE 

Malad, Idaho 





| CROSSBREDS | 





CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 


JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 


Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 





DEBOUILLET | 





PRICE, FOSTER S. 
P. O. Box 747 
Sterling City, Texas 





HAMPSHIRES | 








BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 


ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
POOLES’ MAGIC VALLEY 
Hampshires 
Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 
TEDMON 1 LIVESTOCK 


Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 





PANAMAS 





HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Muldoon, Idaho 
LINFORD, A. R. 
Raymond, Idaho 
MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 





RAMBOUILLETS | 





BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 

BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 

BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 

CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 

CHRISTENSEN & SONS, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 

CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 

HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 

JENSEN & SON, HAROLD 
Ephraim, Utah 

KELSTROM RANCH 
Freda, North Dakota 

J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
Farm, Inc. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 

NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 

OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 

PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 


THE PAULY RANCH 


Deer Lodge, Montana 





ROMELDALES | 





SPENCER, A. T. 
Rte. 1, Box 12 
Wilton, Sacramento Co., Calif. 





SUFFOLKS 





BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
COGHILL, LOUIS W. 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
CURRY, S. E. 
Plainview, Texas 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
HINTON, T. R. 

Keller, Texas 
JENKINS, ALLAN 

Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 

Muldoon, Idaho 
MAYFIELD, CHAS. W. 

Riverdale Farms, Sherman, Ill. 
MOON, MYRTHEN N. 

Springville, Utah 
OLSEN BROS. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROOK, RALPH 

Big Lake, Texas 
STEADMAN, L. R. 

R. D. 1, Sandy, Utah 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 

Dixon, California 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 


Levan, Utah 





TARGHEES 





HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 

JOHNSON & SON, WARREN 
Spearfish, South Dakota 

MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 

SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Helena, Montana 
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FOR THE LIVESTOCKMAN it's maximum production from every animal 


FAIR PROFITS ARE HARD to come CONTEMPLATE THIS FACT when you 
by in these days of high costs—labor, feed, plan your breeding program: each ram is 
equipment, etc. That’s why it’s so im- up to 40 times more important than any 
portant to obtain maximum production single ewe. This figure, of course, will de- 
from each sheep in your operation. Top- pend on your operation and on the number 
of ewes a ram is bred to. If every ewe in 
your flock produces the maximum in quality 
lambs and wool, you’ll be able to widen the 


narrowing gap between expenses and in- 
adays, it’s a sheep operation must! come! 


quality production comes only through 
breeding of quality rams and ewes... . 
Selective breeding definitely pays. . . . Now- 


get the profit-producing rams you need at 


August 20-21, 1958 in the 
Livestock Coliseum — Ogden, Utah 


Sale under management of the National Wool Growers Association, 414 Crandall Bldg., Salt Lake City 1, Utah 








